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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the final report on the 
redesign and restructuring of the teacher education program at the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. The project was begun in 
October 1985, and at about the same time, a task force, charged with 
examining the then current program, issued a report which referred to 
a research base for teacher education and recommended integrating 
structured field experiences in the schools with professional 
education courses and creating six credits of professional education 
devoted to general methods courses in which research-based teaching 
and classroom management skills would be taught. The project was 
designed around these key recommendations. The content goal of the 
project was to: (1) use research about effective teaching and 
effective classroom management as bases for improved training in 
pedagogy, specifically in secondary methods courses and related 
professional courses; and (2) link field experiences and student 
teaching more closely to the classroom-based pedagogical training. 
The specific instructional skills focused on were drawn from a 
synthesis of elements of direct instruction, active teaching, mastery 
teaching and mastery learning. One facet of the project was a series 
of training workshops for cooperating teachers dealing with 
research-based instructional practice, classroom management, and 
coaching of prospective teachers. An evaluation of the project is 
included as well as a practice profile. Appendices include the 1985 
task force report, descriptions of the training workshops, and forms 
for recording knowledge gained through the program. (JD) 
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!• Project Description and Evolution 

The project at the University of Wiscons in -Milwaukee • "Incorporating 
Research Based Teaching Skills into a Field Based Secondary Teacher 
Education Program**, had its start at the same time as the School of 
Education was embarking on a redesign and restructuring of its teacher 
education program. Indeed, the proposal for this project was written at 
the same time as the School's Task Force on Teacher Education was 
completing its work. The project began on October 1, 1985. The Task 
Force, after a year-long effort, issued -its report (see Appendix A) on 
October 29, 1985. The report referred to a research base for teacher 
education and went on to make ten reconmendations, including integrating 
structured field experiences in the schools with professional education 
courses and creating six credits of professional education devoted to 
general methods courses in which research-based teaching and classroom 
management skills would be taught. This project was designed around these 
key recommendations of the Task Force report. 

Most broadly stated, the project had two main goals*-one related to 
professional content in the UHM Teacher education program, the other 
related to a complex strand of proftram development activity in the UHM 
teacher education program. The tasks and activities of the project were 



checking and ravlwing. Thsy •mbody what Brophy (1986) calls the 
"traditional group-baaed Inatructlon/recltatlon/aeatvork approach''. He 
advocates 

training teachers In this method— not as the only or always the best 
way to teach, but as a starter set of fundamental skills or a base to 
work from. I b^tlleve that preservlce teachers not only should be 
Informed about this method but should receive systematic training In 
how to Implement It and opportunities to practice what they are 
learning acd receive feedback until they reach mastery criteria for 
implementing the method under naturalistic conditions. Only then, 
when these teachers had established a firm base to work from, would I 
introduce methods that are conceptually and managerlally more 
complex. 

The management skills include those of getting started, utilizing 
Instruction to maintain students on task, dealing with minor disruptions 
and dealing with more severe disruptions. The envlre set is sunoiarized in 
Figure 1 — a list that we have used to guide some of our project assessment 
activities . 

The second content subgoal loo'<s beyond quantitative or 
administrative dimensions of clinical experience (e.g., increases in the 
number of required hours, congruence of the university and cooperating 
school calendars) to instructional dimensions; it presupposes that 
clinical experiences should carry . forward a line of professional training, 
with assistance provided to the preservlce student through coordinated 
effort by university and cooperating school staff members. Like all 
teacher training programs, the program at UWM included a semester of 
student teaching preceded by other field experiences. Like most other 
programs, ours suffered from a number of the problems identified by 
Griffin (1983)1 

—cooperating teachers and university supervisors do not act from a 
set of carefully articulated performance standards for 
professional practical 
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1. ifi.Mt.h.! ».«dli>««> 3 2 1 0 

Tak«a dcUbarat* •trpt •mr^y In th« eUti l>«rlo4 to pnp«n itudrat* for what U to b« taught. 
E.g., Wl«w. prior Uamlng, p^cnrid.. eencU* o»«r»l«w of M« obJ«eti*as bmI aetlTltl... gl»«i 
MaMM for atudy of tha m« obJactl,aa. tfr^.ir^ bahaTlori Bagina to taaeh l«»adUtaIy aftar 
takiag attaBdanea, aitalag paaaaa, ate. 

2. »~...r. Matarlal 3 2 1 0 

rraaaata lnfo*mt:lon, aaplaaatlon, or daMaatratien which atudaata will «aa aub»a«iuantly In naw 
t*ak«. Tha praaantatlon la orgaaiiad and aaquanead ae that atudanta bagla frea an aaay atart. 
0«K..lt. b.ha»teri Aaalgnlng «aw taak. or aaUng na« quaationa with no taaehar praaantatlon raUtad 
to theaa taaka or quaatieni. 

3. rp..lda. ?raettca 3 2 1 0 

Eagagaa atudanta to aetl»lttaa In -hleh thay uaa (Intarprat. apply, •odlfy, ate.) tha eoatant of 
akilla prarlcwily praaantad. Saquancaa tha praetiea aetUitlaa to prwlda InltUl high aueeaaa 
ratat. HaXpa atudanti wblla thay praetiea. t>«»atta bahavtor! HoYaa dlraetXy fro- atrirt of Xaaaon 
to aaalgnaant of a taak whleh atudanta mat parform Indapandantly; or M*aa fro. atart of Xaaaon to 
• dlffarant aubjaet. 

♦ . Acta tm Taadback 3 2 1 • 

Attaada to atudanta* raaponaaa during praaantatlon and praetiea. Pro-ldaa additional Infot-atlon 
mU praetiea aa ludleatad by atudanta' raaponaaa. f>«.o.tt. baha^lor; Ho«aa forward without ragard 
for itudanta* raaponaaa. 

5. yranaraa fo r Inatruetler. • * 2 1 0 

Attanda to rooa arrangaxsra. taaehing pUn., and urarial. ptiet to aaeh Xaaaon. Stat.-. bahaTier 
axpaetatlena and proeaduraa to b. feXlo-ad. Cte««..tt> bahi^ier! U?rovlaa. arrangananta and 
acsivitiaa; aaauaaa that ffjdaata ibouXd know what to is and hov to do It. 

C. MaHi^aiai Tectti 3 2 1 0 

BudXaa proeaderal ebllgitioa. (a-.taneaaea. ate.) tbtougi routiaaa ac that aeadaale focua It act 
kXurrad. Malntaiaa taaehlag ?aea and .o.asru., haadliag ainot dlaturbaaeaa without latarruptiag tha 
laaaea. t>^t.a.tta btharicr; AlXo-i p -eeadural aattari aad othar aoa-aeadaaie dlatraetloaa to 
doaiaata tha elaaa. 

7. Preea feral Canalitaac^ 3 2 1 0 

Safara to p»a»lonaly atatad proeaduraa in latatpratiag aad raapeadlag to eUaaroea a,aata. 
CeaMBieataa praelaa ialorMtloa to at«daata..aekaowXadglag propar eoaduet. pralaiag aeadaale 
•ffort. raaratiag proeaduraa aa aaeaaiary. Tollow, baildia| proeaduraa la baadUag aarloua 
«iab.ba«ior. o«.«.f-. Baha^lort latarprat. aad ra.peada to eUaaroo. a,.ata Idlo.yaeratleaUy. 
withottt ragard for itatad aeadaale geaXa or eXata er bulXdlag proeadurat. 

rifur* 1 : SuoBAry of Teaching and Haaagaaant Skilla 
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project attoclat«t mr« Richard Waatcrn vhc aervad on tha Taak Porca and 
on ona of tha follow- through con&lttaas and John Zahorlk who was added to 
tha taam for hit knovladga of tha raaaarch on lnatructlon« 
Projact activity avolvad In flva (ovarlapplng) phaaaa: 
(1) Early on, projact aaaoclataa convanad an advlaory group compoaad 
of aducatora from matropolltan araa achoola, plua cartaln UWM faculty 
mamhara from dapartmanta In tha Collage of Lattara and Sclanca. Tha 
advlaory group Included alx teachara from tha Milwaukee Public Schoola and 
two teachora from each of three other dlatrlcta In tha metropolitan area* 
Unlveralty faculty from dapartmanta that help prepare aacondary teachara 
of Engllah, mathematlca, hlatory, aclence and foreign language also 
participated In advlaory group meetings. Over the courae of the three 
yeara of the project, project aaaoclates and the advlaory group formulated 
their general approach to the main goals Hated above, obtained advice 
from outside authorities (Including Halter Doyle, Barak Rosenshlne, Bruce 
Joyce and Beverly Showera) and determined the content cf the workshops for 
cooperating teachara, the methoda couraea for prospective teachers and the 
field-based components of an early field experience courae and two 
.foundation couraea* 

It waa at the beginning of the project, alao, that the staff and 
advisory group developed a queatlonnalre that waa aent to all cooperating 
teachara (thoaa teachara who work with student teachara) « Thla 
queatlonnalre reaulted in a confirmation of the need for additional 
training of UHM atndent teachara In teaching and claaaroom management 
akllla* Queatlonnalre reaponaea alao documented a aubatantlal reaervolr 
of interest In the Intended renewal of the UHM teacher education program 
and a wlllingnaaa to contribute to the Improved training of taachera* 
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Education bagan operation In Daeambar, 1986, It plckad up tha prof^aalonal 
davalopmant achoola Initiative. At part of Ita ccamltmant to urban 
aducatlont tha Cantar dacldad to eraata tha flrat auch achoola In 
cooperation vlth Mllwaukaa. Cantar Director Schug and Aaaoclate Dean 
Krltak, along vlth a third Center faculty member and one of the teachera 
on the advlaory group repreaented UWM In the planning dlacuealona vlth 
MPS. 

Tha agreement betveen UWM and MPS envlaloned, among other things t 
Improved linkage betveen the preaervlce programa generally and tha 
flald-*baaed components of those programa. In aeeklng vays to move toward 
tha goal of Improved linkage, the Center for Teacher Education Invited tha 
project staff to conduct Its research-based teaching, management and 
coaching vorkshops at tvo of tha Professional Development Schools: Fulton 
Middle School and Rlveralde University High School. Project staff 
conducted one aet of the three vorkshops at each alte and a third aet 
during the current aunmar. The vorkshops for the Professional Development 
Schools' facultlaa extended the line of training for cooperating teachers 
(mentioned above) In a nev Institutional partnerahlp. 

(5) Project activity related to pedagogical training continues to 
Influence preaervlce program revision now being carried out by the Center 
for Teacher Education. The Center haa created one nev courae— an 
Introduction to Teachlng**vhlch haa been aubatltuted for a pra-educatlon 
field experience and colloquium requirement. The nev courae Introduces 
aspecta of the knovledge baaa for Inatructlon and management that haa been 
at the core of project activity. And It llnka the atudy of teaching to a 
planned aequence of obaervatlona and other field activities to be carried 
out In Profeaalonal Development Schoola vhere facultlaa have prevloualy 
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vorkod with projtct a«0ociar«« on r«««arch baaad approachaa to Inatruction 
and aanagaMnt. Tha Cant«r alao haa movad to ravlaa tha Prlnclplaa of 
Claaaroom Appralaal and Evaluation eouraa and tha Introduction to Laarnlng 
and Davalopmaut eouraa to Incorporata approprlata flald axparlancaa. 
Prall^ilnary r4:vlaiona of thaaa couraaa vara undartakan aarly in tha 
projact utiliting the auggaationa of tha adviaory group. And, aa notad 
abova, tha contant componant of tha projact 'a work aarvad aa tha initial 
rafarancc point for tha davalopmant of tha naw couraaa on inatruction and 
manag^mant • 

Thia achamatic acrcount of fiva main phaaaa omita cartain incidental 
raaulta of projact activity to data. Ona of thaaa haa to do with the 
relation between the Office of the Dean and the UWM teacher educat:<on 
program. Through hia work aa Project Director, Aaaociate Dean William 
Kritek haa eatabliahed a relationahip of mutual academic intereat between 
the School adminiatration and the aeco..dary education faculty. Another 
haa to do with aimilar relationahipa that have begun to emerge aa the 
School'a Director of Reaearch, Project Aaaociate Philip Smith, aeveral 
faculty in the Foundationa department, and aome doctoral student a alao 
have aaaiated with project activity. The preaervice teacher education 
program touchea now on the work of more faculty than it did before, partly 
aa a reault of project activity. 

II. Major Iaaua>> Strataalaa> and C Qllaboratlva Approachea 

We anticipated three main iaauea to be central foci of the project. 
Thaaa iaauea are related to our twin goala regarding the content of the 
UHM teacher education program and the atrand of program development 
activity. 
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0am ±99}xm h»d to do vlth our prmltt that thm particular raaaareh 
about Inatructlon that va ehoaa could ba mada to aarva aa a baaa for 
program raform in aacondary aducatlon. Tha knovladga baaa that va draw 
upon In initiating our affort darivad mainly from raaaarch carriad out in 
alamantary achoolat and it antailad varioua formulationa of ftanarie 
padagogical akilla (diract inatructiont activa taachingt maatary taaching, 
otc). Could thia laiowladga baaa validly inform aubjact-apccif ic taaching 
in aacondar/ achoola? 

Tha aacond iaaua had to do vlth hov to incorporata fiald axpariancaa 
aa an intagral part of tha padagogical training va anviaionad« Even in 
tha caaa of faculty mambara vho agraad aagarly to collaborate t iaauaa 
about affactiva profaaaional training paraiatad. Univaraity faculty ara 
accuatomad to vorking in a univaraity claaaroom aatting, vith fiald 
axpariancaa uaad mora for purpoaaa of ausmativa evaluation than for 
inatruction. Hov could va ahift from a lecture /diacuaaion format vith 
occaaional field obaervationa* to a genuine training format amphaaizing 
practice and coaching? Cooperating teachera vere aeldom, if evert aaked 
to coordinate their vork vith the univeraity auparviaora. Hov vere they 
nov to become full partnera in the preparation of proapactive teachers? 

The third iaaua derived from our hope that the project vould aerve aa 
a catalyat and a pilot for comprehenaive program development. He realized 
at tha outaet that there are many concept iona of "good** teaching and that 
faculty had made peraonal and profaaaional coonitmanta to certain vaya of 
training teachera. Haa the knowledge baaa identified in the Taak Force 
report and adapted by the project aufficiently broad to appeal to the 
diveraa value ayatema and teaching preferencea of the UWM faculty and the 
public achool teachera in the metropolitan area? Would our 
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that thara mmtm things that raally cBmm from this group and I*ve 
•••n Implamantad and I can't aay anough about how graat that ia. 
To actually knov va hava truly collaboratad. That word ia uaad 
aomatinaa but whan you look you aay va'ra not collaborating as 
aquala. Kaaaareh haa baan ao loud about aaying gat input but 
than thay vary aoftly vhiapar and uaa it. Thay'ra juat aaying 
that. And va ara collaborating. Wa'ra collaborating. Thara ia 
a big diffaranca and I think that's it. I think wa'va baan mada 
to faal that it's not tham and ua or you and ma but it's va and 
I think that ia baing profaaaional. 

Thia atratagy thant vaa ganarally auccaaaful. Baaad on tha opinions 
of tha advisory group mambara and tha cooparating taachars who took part 
in tha workshops • va faal confidant that tha knowladga basa can ba usaful 
to aacondary school taachars and prospactiva taachara. As will ba 
discus sad balov, va hava data that tha knowladga baaa was usad to analyze 
daaaroom avants and that skills darivad from this knowledge base were 
utilized in secondary classrooms. While the teachers acknowledged the 
neceaaity for a larger repertoire of teaching skills, they generally 
agreed that this set of skills was an Important building block for 
proapective teachers. One Important contributor to this endorsement was a 
conaciouo effort during the workshops oh research-based teaching to 
present the material in such a way as to convey the notion that this was 
uot a cut-and^dried, lock-step approach to teaching. We tried to make it 
cif that there was room within the approach for teacher decision-making 

t ^.Z'T adaptation to personal preferences and the needs of particular 
* -aaarooms. The explicit recommendation of teachers throughout the 
project was to proceed full-speed-ahead with the training that had been 
developed. As one teacher put it, "I would propose that all cooperating 
teachers must have all three (workshops) or not get a student teacher." 

The UWM faculty who worked with the secondary program also 
acknowledged the utility of this knowledge base'**but with a stronger 
inaiatence that additional approaches must be included in the pedagogical 
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training of pro«p«ctlv« t«»achert. Havarthaless, Instructors In all flva 
••eondary araaa (English t mathaaatlca, social studlss, sclsnoa and foralgn 
language) Mdorsad tha utility of tha knowladge basa, albalt vlth varying 
dagraas of anthuslasm. 

With rag^rd to tha sacond Issua, va ambarkad on tha projact with lass 
wall'davalopad plans and strataglas. Indaad, tha flald-basad componant of 
our projact bacama, In raallty, mora of a slda Issua than a cantral focus 
of our af forts. Consaquantly, tha attampts to Infusa flald-basad contant 
Into our program was dona at tha adgas, so to spaak, with particular 
attantlon paid to coursas othar than thosa daallng with instructional and 
managamant mathods. 

Whila tha advisory group assistad vith datarmining tha natura of tha 
fiald-baaad componants to ba indudad in tha foundation coursas and aarly 
fiald axparianca, tha numbar of faculty involvad in taaching tha sactions 
vorfcad against full Implamantation of tha dasirad changas. Sinca tha 
Cantar for Taachar Education has ravisad ona of thasa coursas and tha 
Profassional Davalopmant Schools hava coma on straam, thara is now a 
graatar likalihood that tha fiald basad componants will ba includad as 
daaignad. Indaad, tha UWM faculty mambars assignad to tha profassional 
davalopmant achoola ara also rasponsibla for taaching tha nav Introduction 
to Education ^«>uraa at tha schools. Howavar, full Implamantation is still 
soma nays off. 

Tha fiald basad componant of tha projact is now, to a larga axtant, 
to ba asibodlad in tha profassional davalopmant schools. Drawing on tha 
▼alua of tha advisory group, tha profassional davalopmant schools 
laltlativa utilizad an ovarall policy making taam involving UWM and MPS 
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r«pr«tentstlv«t and similar taama In aach of tha achoola to eoordlnata tha 
aehool-apaclflc aapacta of tha collaboration. 

Tha third laaua ralataa to tha rola of tha projact In tha ovarall 
ravlalon of tha UWM taachar aducatlon program. Again, va ambarkad on tha 
projact without a thoroughly artlculatad atratagy of how to impact on tha 
total program. Ha nalvaly axpactad tha raforma racoomandad by tha Task 
Forca on Taachar Education to ba Implamantad axpadltloualy and faithfully. 
Wa rallad haavlly on an ovarlap of projact staff with Task Forca and 
Cantar for Taachar Education mambarshlp. As tha Cantar for Taachar 
Education was slow in coming on straam and than, onca astabllshad, slow in 
bringing about changa, wa took staps to axpand the project's reach to tha 
faculty. He consciously sought to Involve other faculty, especially thoaa 
who taught foundation courses and those who were members of the Center for 
Taachar Education. Ha shared the needs assessment results with tha entire 
faculty and had our invited "experts" make presentations to which the 
entire faculty was invited. The existence of our advisory group became 
widely known and tha group's Judgments were given wide publication. The 
Center for Teacher Education invited a taachar and a principal from tha 
public schools to become full-fledged Center members. Nevertheless, the 
changes accepted in principle by the School of Education faculty when the 
Task Forca report was accepted have not come about. Consequently, the 
work of the project was modified and tha catalytic rola we anticipated haa 
not been totally successful. 

As noted above. Instead of having stand-alone courses, we have had to 
incorporate the new pedagogical content topically in existing methods 
courses. He gave sessions over to it in student teaching seminars. He 
used it in revisions of certain observation Instruments which supervisors 
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th«n u««d In thtir work vith studrnt t«ach«r«. But v« hav« not to data 
davalopad achadulaa, facllltlaat or procaduraa to eonvart our programs 
claarly to a nav amphaaia on clinical practlca and coaching. In factt va 
hava had an axtraordinarily difficult tina gatting tha agraad-to ganaral 
fliathoda couraaa davalopad. 

Tha drawn-out davalopmant procaaa may ba product ivat hovavar. For 
axampla, tha currant draft of tha ayllabua for tha ganaral mathoda coursa 
containa a nav atrand davotad to inquiry taaching to complamant tha othar 
atrand on axplicit taaching/diract inatruction. Still, limiting tha 
eouraa to two baaic modals— a major atruggle—raaf firms tha baliaf that 
taaching tha modala raquiraa aubatantial tima to obsarva tha modala baing 
Implamantad aa wall aa aubatantial tlma for tha atudanta to practica tham 
and racaiva faadback. Information from thia pro j act haa aarvad to halp 
convinca faculty of this raquiramant. At any rata, mora faculty now 
accapt tha curricular atructura and contant that haa avolvad. 

To round out ita work, tha advisory group, at ita last maating in 
Hay, undartook a ratroapactiva on tha projact and raflactad on tha 
proJact*a auceaaaaa and failuraa. Tha antira maating was tranacribad. 
That diacuaaion providad a basic parapactiva for thia raport. Two mambers 
raad tha draft of this raport and mada auggastiona for changes as 
appropriate • 

III. Major Outcomas 

Wa baliava our work raaultad in tha following outcomaa: 
(1) Forty-aight cooperating taachara vara taught tha instructional 
and managamant contant In tvo 15 hour vorkahopa~ona davotad to aach 
topic. Our data Indicate that theae cooperating taachara mada uaa of the 
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result hj •urmlslng that thm trained cooparAting taachara vara mora 
knovladgaabla about tha raaaarch-baaad taaehlng and managamant bahavlora 
than tha untrainad taachara and mora dlacrlminating whan raporting thair 
own uaa of tha akilla. 

Additional data ragardlng thla outcoma comaa from a atudy dona to 
datarmlna tha axtant to which trainad cooparatlng taachara uaod tha 
taaehlng and managamant concapta In analyaaa of thalr atudant taachara* 
taaehlng and coomunlcatad tha concapta to atudant taachara during 
poat-laaaon confarancaa« A aampla of nlna cooparatlng taachara waa 
aalactad for tha atudy. Tha aamplci Includad thraa aoclal atudlaa 
taachara* two foralgn language taachara, two Engllah taachara, one aclanca 
taachar and ona mathamatlca taachar. Data wara collactad through vldao 
tapaa of laaaona taught by nlna atudant taachara, and through 
atlmulatad-racall Intarvlawa with tha atudant taachara and cooparatlng 
taachara and through raaaarchar analyala of vldao tapaa of poat-laaaon 
confarancaa batwaan tha cooparatlng taachar and tha atudant taachar. Tha 
analyala of tha Intarvlawa and tha poat-laaaon confarancaa was guldad by 
tha Taaehlng and Hanagamant Skllla rating form. (Saa Figure 1 above.) 

The analyala of tha data revealed that. In general, the teaching and 
management concepta that were the baala of the two workahopa were uaed by 
the cooperating taachara to analyze their atudant taachara' teaching and 
ware coomunlcatad to atudant taachara during poat-teachlng conferences. 
Some cooperating taachara uaed the concepta more than other cooperating 
taachara did and aome concepta were uaed more than othera In the analyala 
of the teaching. In particular, the concepta, ''preparea for Inatructlon** 
and ''modela procedural conalatancy"* were not uaed extenalvely, poaalbly 
becauae the video-taping reduced even normal dlaruptlona In the 
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classroons. On thm oth«r hand, thm eoneapta of "'••tablishas raadinaaa," 
"provldaa practica" and "acta on faadbaek" vara uaad axtanaivaly. 

Tha aarllar atudy in which trainad cooparating taachara vara comparad 
with untrainad cooparating taachara indicatad that tha trainad taachara 
vara mora sonacioua and dalibarata than tbair untrainad colLaaguaa about 
damonatrating tha uaa of raaaarch-baaad taaching and managariant bahaviora 
and about ancouraging or raquiring thair uaa by tha atudant taachar* 

Ovarall, tharafora, va faal confidant that cooparating taachara hava 
laamad tha taaching and managamant bthaviors and will modal tha bahaviora 
for proapactiva taachara and utiliza tham in coaching analy aaa. Wa 
baliava thia ia ona of tha moat important outcomaa of tha projact ainca it 
will allow continuity batwaan tha inatruction providad proapactiva 
•tudanta in tha univaraity aatting and tha inatruction thay racaiva in the 
achool aatting from cooparating taachara. 

(2) Proapactive aacondary achool taachara v /a taught tha 
inatruction and managamant sontant in nfOdulaa during mathoda couraaa and 
atudant taaching aaminara. Aa a raault thay vara abla to utiliza the 
concapta to analyze their ovn teaching and to deacriba what thay vere 
learning from their cooperating taachara and from thair inatructora at the 
univeraity. Periodically during the aamaater of their aubject methods 
courae and during tha atudant teaching aamaater, the proapactive teachers 
vere aaked to record the pedagogical knowledge, ideaa and inaight they 
acquired. On the firat aamaater form tha atudenta deacribed vhat they 
learned about Inatruction or management in tha methoda courae and during 
the aaaociated field experience in a achool. In the atudant teaching 
aameatar, the atudenta deacribed vhat they learned through reflection on 
their ovn atudant teaching, from their ina true tor or peera during the 
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Mtoclat«d ttudrat teaching ••mlnar or dlractlj from thm cooparatlng 
taachar. (Tha forma va utlllzad ara Includad In Appandix C.) Wa contant 
analysad complatad forms from a tampla of 25 atudanta. Tha analyala vaa 
dona hj looking for inatancaa of rafaranca to tha aavan taachlng and 
managamant bahavlora Includad on tha tuamary inttrumant contalnad in 
Figura 1. 

Each atudant did not maka rafaranca to aach bahavior, and soma 
bahaviora vara rafarrad to mora of tan than othars. Navarthalaaa, it waa 
daar from tha complatad forms that tha ttudanta vara abla to uaa tha 
languaga aaaociatad vith tha padagogical contant to daacriba vhat thay 
laamad. Furthar, tha data indicata that it vaa during tha mathoda course 
modula that tha instructional contant vaa dominant and during tha atudant 
taaching aaminar modula that tha managamant contant vaa dominant. 

From tha study of atudant taachars vhosa lassons vara vidaotapad and 
than analyzad in an intarviav, thara ia furthar avidanca that tha atudant 
' achara uaa tha taaching and managamant concepts to analyze their own 
teaching. However, of the nine student teachers who vere intervievedt 
only five, in our Judgment, used the concepts extensively. Nevertheless, 
all tha atudant teachara rafarrad to at laaat three of the concepta during 
tha intervieva. 

Finally, va have aummary Judgments by student teacher auparviaora of 
tha extent to which a sample of atudant teachara uaed the teaching and 
management behaviora. These Judgments by university instructors indicata 
aubatantial use of the behaviora by moat of tha aampla. Combined vith 
other evidence we feel fairly confidant that the atudant teachara learned 
the concepta, ware able to uaa them to analyze their own behavior and were 
alao able to uaa them in their teaching. 
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(3) A third major out com of thm project has baan tha attablishmant 
of tha profaaslonal davalopmant schools and tha training of a substantial 
eadra of cooparating taachars in tha two sacondary schools. As of this 
data, tan cooparating taachars at Rivarsida-Univarsity High School and tan 
cooparating taachars at Fulton Middla School hava participatad in all 
thraa workshops. Whila tha profassional davalopmant schools ara not yat 
oparating at anything naar maximum affactivanass thara is a spirit of 
collaboration alraady avidant. Indaad, tha spirit, at laast among a 
aignificant minority of tha staff, is ona of anthusiasm for tha prospact 
of contributing significantly to tha praparation of prospactiva taachars. 
Taachars appraciata tha axplicit idantification of what tha univarsity is 
trying to accompliah with studant taachars. Thay ara aagar to rainforca 
and complsmant tha univarsity couraa work. As ona taachar coomantad, "I 
hava a siinsa of balng on a taam and I will try to intaract with tha 
atudantfi to bring about or facilitata aoma of tha sama goals as tha 
univarsity has." 

Tna workshop training in rasaarch-basad taaching and classroom 
managamant and in coaching of prospactiva taachars has contributad gr^jatly 
to a faaling of compatanca on tha part of tha cooparating taachars in the 
profassional davalopmant schools. ''Baing responsible for tha 'training' 
of a studant taachar is rather awesome," said one teacher f ''these 
workahopa have made the Job eaaiar.'' In addition, the assignment of a 
Center faculty member to each of the profeaaional development schools for 
the equivalent of one of the three couraes he/aha would be expected to 
teach each aamestar haa aend a powerful algnal to each school's staff 
regarding the coomltment of the School of Education. Finally, the 
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r«c«ptlon for thm schools' t«ach«rt at thm unlvartlty hat contrlbutad 
graatlj to a aanaa of •mbarking on an •xciting collaborativa projact* 



IV. Implicationa for Qthart 

Our projact has implications for othara dariving from tha contant and 
from tha program davalopmant afforta* 

Firatf tha knowladga baaa aaaociatad with diract inatructiont activa 
taachingy maatarj taachingt atc.f cant in cartain important raapacta, 
inform aacondary taachar aducation mathoda inatruction. Tha knowladga 
baaat in it a varioua formulations t highlight a taachar akill in (A) 
dalibarata introductory activity (aat, raviav, atcOt (B) praaantation of 
nav contant or akilla* (C) atudant angagamant through practica, (D) 
taachar attantivanaaa to atudanta' undaratanding during laaaonSf and (E) 
tha withdrawal of inatructional aupport aa atudanta mova toward 
indapandant applicationa. Our work in mathoda couraas and atudant 
taaching haa ahown that all fiva akill mraaa aarva wall aa focal pointa 
for practica in inatructional planning and for practice in raf laction and 
aalf*criticiam baaad on raviawa of complatad taaching apiaodes. 
Particular inatancaa of work concaivad in thaaa tarms do vary graatly 
acroaa and within curricular araaa. But tha f-'.va akill areaa halp nav 
aacondary taachara whan thay ara uaad aa hauriatic davicaa, aubjact to 
adaptation for apacific purpoaaa. 

Thia judgment of tha utility of tha knowladga baaa, drawing on tha 
totality of our work with proapactiva taachara and cooperating taachara ie 
important becauae moat of the relevant raaearch haa bean done in 
elementary echoole. Of courae, we do not have data on pupil outcomea. 
Obviouely, extending the reaearch to pupil outcomea in all aacondary 
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•ubj«ct ar«a« is nacassary butt In tha maantlmat va ara parauadad by tha 
villingnaaa of cooparating taachara and proapactiva taachara to uaa tha 
bahavlora baaad on axlatlng raaaarehf by thalr raadlnaaa to daacrlba and 
analysa taaching bahavior in thaaa tarmat and by thair aaaartiona that tha 
raaaarch baaa contributaa to thair affactivanaaa aa taachara. 

kB our faculty haa atrugglad with craating a ganaral mathoda couraa 
«a hava bacoma avara of anothar curricult^r implication. Tha knowladga 
baaa aaaociatad with thia conception cf taaching halpa to daacriba a 
diffaranca batvaan axplicit or praaantational taaching and inquiry 
taaching. Thara ara two main pointa of diatlnction: (A) In inquiry 
taaching, tha nraaantation phaaa ia important, but it conaiata of 
praaanting a quaation or a problam, not an axpoaition or a ganaralization. 
(B) In inquiry taaching, tha practica phaaa may not ba poaaibla to 
provida. Whatavar practica ia, it involvaa rapatition of problam aolving 
activitiaa in nav inatancaa. Tha nav inatancaa raflact, aonahow, formally 
almilar proolama. Practica in thia Bmrkfrn in difficult or impoaaibla to 
concaiva whan tha problam ia (at laast apparantly) ona*of-a-kind. It ia 
difficult to imagina, for axampla, how ona might daaign practica 
activitiaa to aid atudanta In underatanding tha concapt of marcantilism aa 
it ia davalopad in a particular aaaay in Tha Padaraliat Panara , or how ona 
might practica daciding how ima, »?y pattama raflact thamatic iaauaa in "A 
Mldauomar Night 'a Draam." 

But it ia good to laam about thaaa llmitationa on tha uaa of tha 
taaching modala in quaation. Tha llmitationa auggaat araaa for furthar 
work In concaptualising aubjact apacific taaching mathoda. 

Anothar Implication ralatad to tha contant of tha projact concama 
claaaroom managamant. Tha knowladga baaa for managamant drawn upon in our 
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prcjtct vork appeals strongly to aacondary taachara in all contant fialda* 
Tha approach to claaarooa managamant aaaoclatad with tha work of Waltar 
Doylat loiMr and Evartaont atc«» halpa aaeondary taachara focua on 
Inatructiont rathar than diaciplinat aa a aourca of ordar* Tha taachara 
approva thla Instructional aoiphaala. Thay ara rallavad to laam that It 
doaa not adaoni&h tham to practica counaaling paychology. At tha aama 
tiaat thay acknowladga that it ancouragaa an oriantation to aimplifiad 
acadamic vorkt and that thia oriantation might t da facto t conflict with 
goals of thiiir aspousad curriculum* Undua aimplif ication or 
""procaduraliaing** of contant and inatruction may raault aa taachara aaak 
to anaura ordar by raducing uncartain^y and riak in acadamic work. Tha 
tanaion highlightad by tha lattar point i?arrants axtanaivat continuing 
at t ant ion* 

Ovarallt tha projact*a focua on padagogy is a naadad complamant to 
most of tha racant national raporta that hava focuaad on tha 
diaciplina-basad substanca of instruction as tha r'^ta to aacondary achool 
Isprovamant* Ha think it ia important to train cooparating taachara and 
proapacti^ra taachara to bacom« tachnically battar taachara aa wall aa 
battar varaad in thair aubjact apacialty* Furthart va hava bacoma 
parauadad that padagogical training can maka taachara mora raf lactiva at 
tha aamo tlma* 

Finally* thara ara implicationa ralat^d to tha program davalo ant 
procaaa* Soma of thaaa vara rafarrad to aarliart othara will ba diacuaaad 
in tha aaction on ''laaaona laamad*" An additional implication may ba 
particularly garmana for univaraitiaa auch aa oura vharfi la nacaaaary 
to provida any intaraatad party vith an opportunity to hava hia/har viahaa 
addraaaad in tha program davalopmant procaaa* Tha main dravbacka ara a 
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possible dilution of tho product and thm t:M nMd«d for Involvraant • Th« 
Mln advantage la that many vlavpolnts gat Involvad and raprasantad. 
Uhatavar tha advantagat or dlaadvantagat, Involvamant at this unlvartlty 
and moBt othars la daslrabla and nacassary. Intara&^tlngly, cooparatlng 
taachara hava baan alllas but ara not yat a povarful anough volca to maka 
a major Impact on dallbaratlons vlthln tha unlvartlty. 

V. Inatitutionallgad Paaturaa 

A cadra of School of Education faculty will contlnua to puraua tha 
atudy and Implamantatlon of projact-ralatad Idaas aftar Saptambar, 1988. 
Tha Cantar for Taachar Education, with continuing halp from projact 
aaaoclatasf will provlda Institutional support for contlnuad coursa 
davalopmant and collaboration Informad by tha proj act's focus on 
Instruction and managamant. 

A library of vldaotapas of taachars modallng tha rasaarch baaad 
taachlng and managamant bahavlors has baan Inltlatad and vlll ba axpandad. 
Aa a rasult of tha Input from Bruca Joyca and Bavarly Showars, wa hava a 
graatar appraclatlon of tha naad to hava modals of daslrad taachlng 
bahavlor for proapactlva taachars and cooparatlng taachars to obsarva and 
analyta. As wa vlll nota balow, «a hava axtandad tha usa of vldao tapas 
to covar tha cooparatlng taachar-studant taac* ir confaranca. Savaral 
taachars hava avan allowad ua to tapa classas during tha first days of 
school In tha fall. This has anablad us to hava modals of taachar 
bahavlor during thosa crucial first days. Thasa axamplars vlll ba usaful 
for Inatructlon cm classroom managamant. 

Tha profasslonal davalopmant schools vlll contlnua and vlll ba battar 
altuatad to work vith prospactlva taachara bacausa a numbar of tha 
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schools' faculty hav« r«c«iv«d thm training provldad by our vorkahopa. A 
HUM faculty mambar vlll contlnua to ba aaalgnad to aach achool although 
aupport provided by thla projact for tha ataff davalopmant activity will 
and. It la ancouraglng that tha Mllvaukaa Public Schoola haa plckad up 
aupport for tha alamantary taachara who ara attanding training aaaalona 
but tha Inatructlon la balng dona by tha unlvaralty faculty llalaona In 
tha achoola. (Obvloualy, thla cuta Into tha amount of tlma thaaa faculty 
mambar a ara avallabla to work with atudanta In tha achoola.) Claarly, tha 
School of Education vlll hava to addrasa tha naad for tha Initial training 
of additional cooparatlng taataara and for any continuing inaarvlca work 
that la raqulrad or daalrabla. Ha hava not yat aquaraly focuaad on tha 
comparatlva coata and banaf Ita to tha two collaborating Inatltutlona but 
hava baan oparatlng on a raaarvolr of good will that axtanda to all of our 
collaboratlva ralatlonahlpa— aapaclally at hlghar organizational lavals. 

Tha advlaory group will cartalnly ba diacontlnuad at tha and of the 
projact but tha banaf Ita of Including at laaat a coup la of public achool 
rapraaentatlvaa on tha Cantar for Taachar Education ara claar. Tha aarly 
auccaaa of tha projact advlaory group lad dlractly to Including achool 
paopla aa full partnara on tha Cantar for Taachar Education and thla will 
contlnua— and may ba axpandad'^-ln tha futura. Tha Joint UWM/MPS 
profaaalonal davalopmant achool coovnlttaa will contlnua aa vlll tha 
cQO&lttaaa in tha achoola thamaalvaa. In muBmncmf tha modal of an aqual 
partnarahlp of unlvaralty and public achool facultiaa will axtand bayond 
tha tarminatlon of thla projact. Raaponalblllty for continuation of othar 
faaturaa will raat primarily with tha Cantar for Taachar Education. 
Hovavar, all projact aaaoclataa will contlnua to ba affiliated with tha 
Cantar in ona way or another, although it la now hard to tell where the 
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project starts and vhmv thm Canter takaa ovar. Ua aaa this as a valuable 
feature of the evolution of the project. 

There Is another feature of the project that, if not quite 
institutionalized, is now present in the relationship between public 
school teachers and the university. Ue refer to raised expectations about 
the content of the UVM teacher education program and the School of 
Education's relationship to schools and teachers. A significant number of 
teachers in the metropolitan area have now heard about the changes 
intended for the UWM teacher education program. They applaud the intended 
revisions and look forward to receiving new teachers in their schools who 
have been through the changed program. These expectations put a bit more 
pressure on the School of Education to come through on its announced 
intentions. Ue think that pressure will be productive. 

VI. Overall Strengths and Weaknesses and "Lessons Learned" 

In addition to the outcomes described above and their implications 
for others, l^n important "lesson learned" is the realization of the 
enormity of the task we have carved out for ourselves. Ue chose to revise 
a number of elements of our secondary teacher education program. At the 
same time, the School of Education was einbarking on a major structural 
change and comprehensive curricular change. All the pieces did not fit 
together neatly. 

Frankly, when the proposal was written in the summer of 1985, it was 
thought that curricular change in the School of Education would proceed 
much more rapidly than it actually has. Ue had planned to be able to 
offer courses on research-based teaching skills and classroom management 
that would be available to prospective secondary school teachers in all 
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teaching dl8elplin«t. Thm proc«tt of change has baan much alowart of 
couraat ao va hava had to taka advantaga of opportunltlaa vhan and vhara 
thaj bacaiaa availabla. Aa a raault, our couraaa on raaaarch*baaad 
taachlng and managamant bahaviora vara raducad to modulaa that vara 
Includad in mathoda couraaa and atudant taachlng aaminara. 

In aimllar faahlon, tha induaion of fiald axpariancas in 
profaaalonal aducatlon couraaa haa not baan dona aaaily. For axampla, 
finding taachara willing to work with atudanta during tha Principlaa of 
ClaaarooB Appraiaal and Evaluation couraa vaa a difficult and tima 
conauming taak. That taak will ba mada aaaiar onca tha profaaaional 
davalopmant achoola ara fully functioning. Tha implamantation of the 
profaaaional davalopmant achools ia procaading butt again, tha procaaa ia 
much alowar and mora complax than originally thought. 

Although va ara fruatratad by tha alownaaa with which aubstantial 
changa haa coma to our taachar education program, va raaliza thara ara 
many raaaona for thia alovnaaa and, va can put a poaitiva conatruction on 
at laaat ona of tham. Aa nav faculty mambara hava bacoma involved in the 
change proceaa (aerving on the original Taak Force on Teacher Education, 
aerving on one of the follov-up cooomitteea, aerving on the Center for 
Teacher Education) it haa become neceaaary to go back over and over again 
to vhat had been reaolved once or tvice earlier. Intereatingly, thia 
proceaa had led to reinventing the aame vheel, albeit vith modifications 
that muat be looked upon aa loprovamenta. Aa noted above, the nevly 
structured general mathoda couraa containa a nav atrand devoted to inquiry 
teaching to complement the other atrand on escplicit teaching /direct 
inatruction. 
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A major stMngth of thm project vat affactiva uaa of tha adviaory 
group. Tha projact had, from ita Incaption, a raaponaiva charactar; it 
«aa claarly orlantad to raal eoneama of practicing profaaaionala. From 
anothar parapactiva, tha accompliahmant of tha main taaka of tha projact, 
during tha tha laat thraa yaara and into tha yaara ahaad, vaa mada 
poaaibla (and will continua to ba) bacauaa of tha willing collaboration of 
tha cooparating taachara. Wa continua to ba impraaaad by thia attituda on 
tha part of taachara. 

In addition to funding curriculum davalopmani; and tha taaching of 
vorkahopa and modulaa on instruction and managamant, this projact has 
anablad ua to bring in "axparta" and to aand faculty and taiichara to viait 
othar aitaa. Adviaory group mambara tramamdoualy valuad tha opportunity 
to intaract with paopla lika Barak Roaanahina and Bruca Jcyca. Thia vaa 
part of baing traatad aa profaaaionals— a traatmant that brings a ratum 
in tha accaptanca of profassional responsibility for tha education of 
thoaa antaring tha profession. 

As tha projact avolvad, it became increasingly clear that the 
emphaair> on pedagogical training did not preclude attention to conceptual 
iasuea of conteated values. On the contrary, heuriatic uaes of 
instructional reaaarch helped to raiae and clarify iaaues of curriculum 
and value not addreaaed directly in the generic teaching models. Becauae 
of thia, atudeuw teachera, cooperating teachera and methoda inatructora 
found themaelvea engaged in genuine exploration and developmental 
activity, not merely in akilla practice. 

Deapite the atrengtha and poaitive outccoea of the project, we were 
not aucceaaful, in perauadiug the School of Education faculty aa a whole 
of the value of the approach to teacher education we were advocating. 
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Throughout our conduct of project activity, Bomm faculty continued to 
objact atrongly to our focua on inatruction and managamant, arguing that 
that focua vaa panraraa bacauaa it did not do juatica to Important 
charactariatica of atudanta (a*g., davalopmantal pattama), of contaxta 
(a.g», tha contaxt of aocial claaa diaparity in Amarican education), and 
of iaauaa ralatad to apiatamology. Projact aaaociataa did not auccaad in 
drawing thaaa critica into tha affort, where they might have enriched the 
project aa a whole through dialogue and conatructive counter propoaala* 

More Importantly, aa Indicated earlier, the project merely acratched 
the aurface in helping the School of Education to move toward development 
of cooprehenaive procedures. We have interesting conceptual baaea now 
for deacribing and exploring inatruction and management. But we need to 
do a gir«at deal of work to incorporate theae conceptual baaea in focuaed, 
aequential training programa augmented by demonatration teaching, taping, 
acheduled opportunitiea for coaching, re-teaching, and reflection. The 
big plua, of courae, has been the creation of a group of teachera who are 
willing and able to aaaist in thia effort and achoola that have been 
officially deaignated aa training aitea. Other institutions contemplating 
aimilar work ahould perhapa attend from the atart, aa a top priority, to 
arrangement a neceaaary for clinical training. They ahould know, however, 
that creating an entirely new approach to teacher training will likely 
meet atiff oppoaition. 

VII. Produeta and Diaaemination Activitiea 

Data collected lia part of thla project led to a paper preaented at 
the 1987 Annual Meeting of the American Educational Reaearch Aaaociation. 
The paper by Ueatem, Zahorik, Kritek and Smith ia titled "A Study of 
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Cooperating Taachars* Instructional Rolaa.** Additionally, proaantatlona 
voro mada at tha Fall 1987, maatlng of tha Hldvaat Educational Raaaarch 
Aaaoclatlon In Chicago and at tha 1988 maatlng of tha Association of 
Taachar Educators In San Dlago. Proposals for prasantatlons hava also 
baan subslttad for tha 1989 annual maatlngs of tha Association of Taachar 
Educator/i, tha Amarlcan Association of Collagas of Taachar Education and 
tha Amarlcan Educational Rasaarch Association. 

Tha other products va hava prepared are video tap3s to be used as 
models of teaching behavior, syllabi for workshops and course modules and 
our summary Instrument of teaching and management behaviors. 
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This report describes the outcomes of a project conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (UWM) funded under a contract from the 
- .Off ice of Educational Research and Improvement in the U.S. Department of 
Education. The project had two main goals: (1) to use research about 
effective instruction and effective classroom management as bases for 
Improved training in pedagogy for prospective secondary school teachers 
and to link clinical experiences more explicitly and closely to the 
classroom-based pedagogical training; and (2) to utilize the project as a 
catalyst for the larger UWM effort to restructure and improve all its 
teacher education programs. 

I. Major Questions. 

This assessment of the UWM project seeks to answer the following 
questions regarding major anticipated outcomes: 

Did the workshops for cooperating teachers on research-based teaching 
and management result in their use of these behaviors in their own 
teaching and in their coaching/supervisory work with prospective 
teachers? 

Did the instruction of prospective teachers on research-based 
teaching and management result in their use of these behaviors during 
student teaching and as a referent in their analysis of their own 
teaching? 
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Has the project led to the institutionalization of the use of this 
knowledge base and the clinical experiences in the UWM teacher 
education program? 

In order to be able to answer these outcome questions, ve also sought 

to answer the following implementation questions: 

What is the instructional content in the research-based teaching and 
management modules for prospective teachers and in the workshops for 
cooperating teachers? 

What did the students and cooperating teachers take from their 
experiences in these modules and workshops? 

What has been the relationship of the project to the larger teacher 
training effort at UWM? 



II. Program Description* 

The project at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee School of 
Education had two main goals*-onc related to professional content in the 
teacher education program; the other related to a complex strand of 
program development activity . The content goal had two components: first, 
project activities were designed to incorporate research on effective 
instruction and effective classroom management into the secondary teacher 
education program. Second, the project sought to make clinical 
experiences a more integral part of the secondary teacher education 
program. Both efforts essentially constitute an initial im.^lementation of 
several of the recommendations of the October, 1985 report of the School 
of Education's Task Force on Teacher Education which called for sweeping 
changes in the way prospective teachers are trained at UWM. Thus, the 
second main goal was to encourage the incorporation of these curricular 
elements into the elementary teacher education program and into the 
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program for the preparation of special education teachers* In essence t 
this goal was to facilitate overall program change. 

The particular research on Instructional effectiveness chosen to 
Inform our program Includes, first, a synthesis of elements of direct 
Instruction, active teaching, mastery teaching and mastery learning, (see, 
2oT example. Block and Anderson, 1977; Good and Grouvs, 1979; Hunter, 1982 
and Roaenshlne, 1983) and, second, general classroom management strategies 
dr&vn from the work of Doyle (1984) and Emmer, Evertson, Sanford, Clements 
and Worsham (1984). The first set Include^ skills related to planning, 
establishing readiness /motivation, presenting, practicing, checking and 
reviewing. The second set Includes skills related to getting started, 
utilizing Instruction to maintain students on task, dealing with minor 
disruptions and dealing with more severe disruptions. Neltucr of these 
sets of teaching skills has been explicitly contained In the curricula of 
the UWM teacher education programs. It should be noted that these are not 
the sole research bases to be utilized In the UWM teacher education 
program. We Intend eventually to Incorporate skills for Inquiry teaching 
and skills needed to utilize cooperative learning strategies. 

Our approach has been to develop and offer modules on effective 
Instruction and effective classroom management that are Incorporated Into 
the methods courses and student teaching seminars for prospective teachers 
and workshops on the same topics for cooperating teachers. I.e., those 
public school teachers with whom our student teachers are placed. A 
workshop that deals explicitly with the coaching of prospective teachers 
was also offered to cooperating teachers. This workshop built on the 
previous two and. In addition, dealt with adult learning and development, 
communication skl7.1s and the recording of classroom events. Each workshop 
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was the equivalent of one graduate credit. The workshops and course 
modules include segments dealing with the research and also opportunities 
to practice the research-based behaviors. 

Our project sought to make the teacher education programs more 
clinically based. In addition to our work with cooperating teachers there 
was development work done on four teacher education courses other than the 
methods course and the student teaching seminar. Thus, the existing 
Pre-Education Field Experience /Colloquium course (the first course for 
prospective teachers) was re-designed to provide for structured 
observations in schools rather than the unstructured approach that had 
been the practice. Further, the project encouraged the incorporation of 
clinical experiences into these required professional education courses: 
Cultural Fotmdations of Education, Introduction to Human Growth and 
Development and Principles of Classroom Appraisal and Evaluation. 
Finally the project led to the creation of two secondary professional 
development schools— sites where a significant amount of pre-service 
training takes place. (Two elementary professional development schools 
have also been established.) 

Collaborative planning was done initially through an advisory group 
consisting of fifteen secondary school teachers from the Milwaukee Public 
Schools (MPS) a-i^ representative suburban school districts. Teacher 
educators and representatives cf the UWM College of Letters and Science 
have also been involved in the advisory group meetings. One of the 
primary tasks of the advisory group was to get teacher opinions about the 
utility of the research based teaching skills for secondary school 
teachers since moit the research was done in elementary school settings. 
Collaborative planning has also taken place through a committee involving 
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MPS and UWM faculty and adminiatrators charged with creating policy for 
the profeeeional development echools. Additional planning takes place at 
the level of each of the four buildings where principals and teachers work 
with UWM faculty members. One UWM tenured faculty member has been 
assigned to each of the professional development schools for the 
equivalent of one of his/her required three courses each semester. 
Approximately twenty teachers in the two secondary professional 
development schools have participated in all three cooperating teacher 
workshops. 

III. Sample. 

This assessment of the project will focus on approximately 
twenty- five prospective secondary school teachers and on approximately 
twenty cooperating teachers. Additional data are derived from an analysis 
of videotapes of lessons taught by nine student teachers and through 
stimulated recall interviews based on these videotaped lessons with the 
student teachers and their cooperating teachers and through researcher 
analysis of the videotapes of the post-lesson conferences between the 
cooperating teacher and the student teacher. 

IV. Methodology (Data Gathering Process^ 

In order to answer the major questions addressed by this assessment 
we utilized data generated by the following data-gathering processes. 

(A) The documentation of what has been learned by the cooperating 
teachers who took the workshops has been accomplished by the following 
technique. At the start of the workshop, we asked the cooperating 
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tMch«r« to Indicate the prescriptions they recently made to a student 
teacher and the source or basis for each of the prescriptions. These 
responses were analyzed to provide a base lino of the cooperating 
teacher's knowledge of the workshop content. At the end of the workshop 
we make use of a written assignment that gave an Indication of the 
knowledge the cooperating teacher learned during the workshop. 

A .sample of approximately twenty cooperating teachers who took the 
third workshop, coaching of prospective teachers during the spring, after 
having completed the other two workshops earlier in the year, responded to 
a questionnaire that asked them to describe the extent of their own use of 
the seven teaching and management behaviors that summarize the content of 
the workshops. 

An earlier sample of twenty cooperating teachers who had completed 
the first workshop responded to a similar questionnaire as did a sample of 
47 untrained cooperating teachers. These earlier samples were also asked 
to indicate the extent to which they demonstrated the research based 
teaching and management behaviors and the extent to which they encouraged 
or required their student teachers to use the behaviors. 

(B) A sample of 25 prospective secondary teachers kept a structured 
log during the semester of their subject methods course and during the 
student teaching semester. Periodically during the semester of their 
subject methods course and during the student teaching semester, the 
prospective teachers were asked to record the pedagogical knowledge, ideas 
and insight they acquired. On the first semester form, the students 
described what they learned about instruction or management in the methods 
course and during the associated field experience in a school. In the 
student teacLxng semester, the students described what they learned about 



Instruction or management through reflection on their own student 
teaching, from their Instructor or peers during the associated student 
teaching seminar or directly from the cooperating teacher. Content 
analysis was done by a graduate assistant who looked for Instances of 
reference to the seven teaching and management behaviors Included on the 
Teaching and Management Skills form* 

A sample of twenty secondary student teachers drawn from several 
academic disciplines was observed by a project associate during the 
student teaching semester In the spring of 1988. These student teachers 
were rated on the Teaching and Management Skills Instrument described 
below. A second group of 26 student teachers was rated In the spring of 
1987 by trained university supervisors who have the respcnslblllty for 
visiting and working with the student teachers and cooperating teachers* 

(C) Data were collected through the use of video tapes of actual 
lessons taught by nine student teachers* One class period taught by a 
secondary student teacher who was working with a trained cooperating 
teacher, and the following student teacher-cooperating teacher conference, 
were video taped during spring, 1988* The student teacher teaching tape 
was used as the basis for two Interviews, one with the student teacher and 
one with the cooperating teacher. The Interviews were conducted by 
university faculty members associated with the project. These Interviews, 
which were conducted separately, consisted of three questions asked at 
timed Intervals. At five minutes, ten minutes, 20 minutes, 30 minutes, AO 
minutes and 50 minutes (or the end of the lesson) the video tape was 
stopped and the student teacher and cooperating teacher were asked the 
same questions: What are you (is the student teacher) doing in this 
segment? What are you (is the student teacher) doing that is " ipropriate 
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•nd why? What are you (Is the student teacher) doing that Is 
Inappropriate and why? The length of the Interviews averaged 90 minutes. 

Lata analysis of the interviews consisted of examining interview 
notes in an effort to find references to the research-based teaching and 
management concepts. The student teacher-cooperating teacher taped 
conferences were also analyzed to find references to these concepts. All 
analyses were done by faculty project associates. 

(D) In order to answer the questions related to the content of the 
workshops and course modules and the institutionalization of the project 
features t syllabi and notes maintained by project associates were 
examined . 

V. Instrumertatlon (Data Gathering Tools) 

Observations and analyses made use of an instrument that contains 
statements of the global teaching and management behaviors we are seeking. 
A form that provides for a summary statement of performance of each of the 
skills is attached as Figure 1. While we believe that this Instrument has 
high content (face) validity we used the Florida Performance Measurement 
System Instruments for Management of Student Conduct and Instructional 
Organization and Development as a means of determining construct validity. 
A »ample of student teachers was observed on video tape by trained 
observers using both the Florida system and our own Instrument. Nine 
observers used our Instrument and eight used the Florida Performance 
Measurement System. Ratings on the seven items of the Teaching and 
Management Behaviors summary were compared with ratings on related 
categories of the Florida instruments. A statistically significant 
correlation coefficient of .5716 was computed. 
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2 
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0 



Takat d«Ilb«rata atapa aarly la tha data ptriod to prtpara atudanta for vhat la to be taught* 
E.g., ra^lava prior laamlng, providaa coaclaa ovarvlaw of naw objactlvaa and actlvltlaai givas 
raatont for atudy of tha nav objactlvaa. Oppoalta bthaviori Baglna to taach Iraadlataly aftar 
taking attandanca, aignlng paaaaa, ate. 



Praaanta Wav Matarlal 



3 



2 



1 



0 



Praaanta information, applanation, or daaonatration which atudanta will uaa aubaaquantl^r in naw 
taaka. Tha praaantation ia organitad and aaquancad ao that atudanta bagin froB an aaay atart 
QpDoaita bahaviori Aaaigning nav taaka or aaking naw quaationa vith no taachar praaantation ralatad 
to theaa taaka or quaationa. 



Pruvidaa Practica 



3 



2 



1 



0 



Engagaa atudanta in activitiaa in which thay uaa (iatarprat, applj, aodif^r, ate.) tha eontant of 
akilla pravioualy praaantad. Saquancaa tha practica activitiaa to provida initial high aucc a aa 
rataa. Halpa atudanta whila thay practica. Oppoaite bahaviori Movaa diractly froa atart of laaaon 
to aaaignaant of a taak which atudanta auat parfom indapandantlj; or aovaa from atart of laaaon to 
a diffarant aubjact. 

Acta on laadback 3 2 1 0 

Attanda to atudanta* raaponaaa during praaantation and practica. Providaa additional Information 
and practica aa Indicatad hy atudanta' raaponaaa. Oppoaite bthavior; Movaa forward without ragard 
for atudanta* raaponaaa. 

Praparaa for Inatruction 3 2 1 0 

Attanda to roon arrangamanta, taaching plana, and natariala prior to aach laaaon. Stataa bahavlor 
axpactationa and procaduraa to ba followad. Oppoaita bahaviort Inproviaaa arrangamanta and 
activitiaa; aaaumaa that atudanta should ksov what to do and how to do it. 

Maintaina Yocua 3 2 1 0 

Bandlaa procadural obligationa (attandanca* ate.) throigh rourinaa ao that acadacic focua i* not 
blurrad. Haintalna taachiag paca and moBantum, handliig minor diaturbancaa without intarrupting tha 
laaaon. Oppoaita bahavior: Allowa procadural mattara and othar non-acadamic diatractiona to 
domiaata tha claaa. 

Modala Procadural ConaiatancT 3 2 1 0 

Kafara to pravioualy atatad procaduraa in intarprating and raaponding to claaaroom avanta. 
Coamunicataa praciaa information to atudanta--acknowladging propar conduct, praiaing acadamic 
affort, raatating procaduraa a a nacaaaary. Tollowa building procaduran in handling aarioua 
miabahavior. Oppoaita Bahaviort Intarprata and z ^aponda to claaaroom avanta idioa3mcraticall7« 
without ragard for atatad acadamic goala or claa* or building procaduraa. 



Figure 1: SxiZDoary of Teaching and Hanageaent Skills 



VI. Results /Findings 

(A) Cooperating Teachers . The pre-workshop prescriptions for student 
teachers reported by cooperating teachers constituted our Initial 
appraisal o£ the cooperating teachers' knowledge of the research-based 
concepts. As expected, these prescriptions were heavily directed toward 
classroom tnanagetnent • Further, the reported source of the prescriptions 
was often a reason rather than an actual source. The most comnonly 
mentioned source, not surprisingly, was the personal experience of the 
cooperating teacher. There was virtually no mention of research as a 
source for any prescription. At the end of the workshop, teachers were 
able to articulate how and In what circumstances they would use the 
research-based concepts to help student teachers improve their teaching. 

Self reports by cooperating teachers who participated In the 
research-based teaching and management workshops Indicate that these 
cooperating teachers made use of the teaching and management behaviors In 
their own teaching and In their work with the student teachers. In the 
first Instance, we have personal comments of the teachers such as the 
following: 



These workshops provided me with a great deal of stimulation for 
my own classes. I use these new Insights (and some are reminders 
of things learned In the past) to improve my own teaching. 

The workshops have and will help me in the teaching of my own 
classes. They made me more cognizant of my own teaching methods 
and Interaction with students. 

I am more aware of my own teaching and management style which 
allows me to help my student teachers. 

I've already been able to apply some of the concepts from the 
earlier workshops which did help my student teacher last 
semester. 
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Additional self-report data come from the 20 teachers who took the 
third workshop,, coaching of prospective teachers, during the spring after 
having completed the other two workshops earlier In the year. These 
teachers responded to a question that asked them to describe the extent of 
their own use of the seven teaching and management behaviors that 
summarize the content of the workshops. On a scale of 0 (no use of the 
behavior) to 3 (very frequent use of the behavior), these 20 teachers 
averaged between 2.26 and 2.64 for the seven behaviors. That Is, these 
teachers reported a high use of the seven behaviors In their own teaching. 
We realize that this self -report data may not be very persuasive. In 
fact, when a group composed of trained and untrained cooperating teachers 
was asked a similar question earlier In the project, both groups reported 
high usage but the untrained cooperating teachers reported that they used 
six of the seven behaviors more frequently than did trained cooperating 
" teachers." 

However, the group of twenty teachers who took the third workshop was 
also asked to elaborate on the rating they gave themselves and describe 
the situations in which they used a behavior. An analysis of these 
comments indicated knowledge of the teaching and management concepts and 
relatively clear reasons for frequent (or limited) use. 

The data collected through video tapes of lessons taught by nine 
student teachers, and through stimulated-recall interviews with the 
student teachers and cooperating teachers and through researcher analysis 
of video tapes of post-lesson conferences between the cooperating teacher 
and the student teacher were analyzed using the Teaching and Management 
Skills rating form. 



All o£ the cooperating teachers who were interviewed used the 
explicit teaching and management concepts to analyze their student 
teachers' teaching, but some cooperating teachers were heavier users than 
others and some of the concepts were used more than others. Of the nine 
cooperating teachers t four used the concepts extensively, two used them 
moderately 9 and three used them infrequently. The most frequently used 
concepts of the seven were sett practice t and feedback. These data are 
presented in Table 1. 

Analyses of the post-observation conferences are reported in 
Table 2. They reveal that all of the cooperating teachers communicated 
research-based teaching and management concepts to some degree. Of the 
nine cooperating teachers, two conmiunicated the concepts repeatedly and 
almost exclusively while six used the concepts moderately and one used 
them infrequently. The teaching and management concepts tha^ were dealt 
with the most were the same concepts that the cooperating teachers (and 
the student teachers) used most frequently to exanine the student 
teachers' teaching: set, practice, and feedback. Comparatively little 
mention was made of preparation, and procedural consistency. Both 
presentation and preparation were used more often during the conferences 
than they were during the analyses of the lessons. 

Finally t in the comparison between the twenty trained and 47 
untrained cooperating teachers referred to above t the trained cooperating 
teachers reported that they demonstrated the behaviors and encouraged or 
required use of the behaviors by student teachers substantially more than 
the untrained cooperating teachers did. 
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Ttblt 1 

Tr«quenc7 of Use of T««ching and Management 
Conce«te by Cooperating Teechere (CT*e) to Analyse Teaching 

Teaching end Management Concepta 



CT 
CTl 
CT2 
CT3 
CTA 
CT5 
CT6 
CT7 
CT8 
CT9 



Set 



Presentation 



Practice 
3 
3 
6 

3 



23 



Feedback 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

17 



Preperetion 



?ocn8 
2 
2 
2 



1 
2 

10 



Consistency 
3 
2 



Total 
14 
16 
lA 

9 

6 

5 

6 

10 
13 

93 



Table 2 

Trequency of Comaunle.ition of Teeching and Management 
Coneepte by Cooperating Teacher e (CT*e) During Poat-Te&ching Conference 



CT 
CTl 

CT2 

CT3 

CTA 

CT5 

CT6 

CT7 

CT8 

CT9 



Set 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 



?resentetion 

1 



Prectice 

1 



Peedbacic 

2 



Preparation 



focue 



Consistency 
1 



Average 

I.IA 

.33 
1.00 
.71 
.71 
.71 
.57 
.86 
1.71 



Average 1.67 



.67 



1.11 



1.33 



.22 



.67 



.33 



Key: 1 - Moderate Uee 



2 - Extensive Uee 
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(B) Prospective Secondary School Teachers . The analysis of the 
completed structured logs revealed that prospective teachers who had 
received training in research-based teaching and management were able to 
use the language associated with the pedagogical content to describe what 
they learned. However, each student did not make reference to each 
teaching and management behavior, and some behaviors were referred to more 
often than others. The data indicate that it was during the methods 
course module that the instructional content was dominant and during the 
student teaching seminar module that the management content was dominant. 

Observations of twenty student teachers completed by a project 
associate and observations of 26 student teachers done by student teacher 
supervisors resulted in judgments of the extent to which the student 
teachers used the teaching and management behaviors. These judgments 
indicate substantial use of the behaviors by most of the student teachers 
in both samples. Table 3 present the averages of the summary judgments 
across all student teachers. The scale is that used on the leaching and 
Management Skills summary form. 

From the study of student teachers whose lessons were videotaped and 
then analyzed in an interview, there is further evidence that the student 
teachers use the teaching and management concepts to analyze their own 
teaching. However, of the nine student teachers who were interviewed, 
only five, in our judgment, used the concepts extensively. Nevertheless, 
all referred to at least three of the concepts during the interviews. The 
teaching and management concepts used most frequently by the student 
teachers to analyze their teaching were the same as those used most 
frequently by the cooperating teachers. They are set, practice and 
feedback. These data are included in Table 4. 
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Tabl« 3 



Suamarj Judga«nts of tht Exttnt 
to which Studtnt T«4Ch«r« Utilixtd 
Teaching and Managanent Bfthavlors 



1. Ettabllthas Raadlnass 

2. Prasants Naw Ma ta rial 

3. Provldaa Practica 
A. Acta on Faadback 

5. Praparat for Inat ruction 

6* Malntalna Focua 

7. Modala Pro'*,adural Conaiatanc^ 



26 Studant Taachara 
Obaarvad by 

Univeraity Suparvisors 

2.28 
2.68 
2.36 
2.40 
2.44 
2.36 
2.28 



20 Studant Taachers 
Obaarvad by 
Projact Asaoclata 

2.10 

1.85 

2.45 

2.00 

2.15 

2.63 

2.10 



AlAoat Alwaya - 3; Fraquantly - 2; Saldoa - 1; Navar 



Tabla 4 

Fraquancy of Uaa of Taachlng and Managasant 
Concapta by Studant Taachara (ST* a) to Analyta Taachlng 

Taaching and Managamaat Concapta 



ST 


Set 


STl 


1 


ST2 


5 


ST3 


1 


ST4 


1 


ST3 


1 


ST6 


2 


ST7 


2 


ST8 


1 


ST9 


2 


Total 


16" 



Presentation 



Practica 



Feedback 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 

23 



Preparation 



?ocm 
1 
3 
1 



Conaistaacy 



12 



Total 

7 
12 
12 

6 

7 

11 
11 
6 
11 
83 
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(C) Impact on University* s Teacher Education Programs , Despite the 
recommendations o£ the Task Force and the intent of the project plan, 
stand-alone general methods courses in instruction and management have not 
yet become a reality. We have had to rely on the modules instead — an 
alternative that falls substantially short of the desired six credits of 
coursevork in pedagogy. The modules cover roughly the same material as 
the two cooperating teacher workshops without the attention paid to 
coaching implications. However, there is insufficient opportunity for the 
prospective teachers to thoroughly practice the research-based behaviors 
and to receive feedback on their performance. 

In 1987, the UHH School of Education and the Milwaukee Public Schools 
worked out an agreement to create four professional development 
schools- -schools where MPS and UWH faculty members would collaborate in 
focused teacher education activity. Project staff have conducted the 
research-based teaching, management and coaching workshops at the two 
secondary professional development schools. Ten cooperating teachers in 
each of the schools have now completed the full set of workshops. The 
workshops for the professional development schools' faculties extended the 
line of training for cooperating teachers (mentioned above) in a new 
institutional partnership. 

While the professional development schools are not yet operating at 
anything near maximum effectiveness there is a spirit of collaboration 
already evident. Indeed, the spirit, at least among a significant 
minority of the staff, is one of enthusiasm for the prospect of 
contributing significantly to the preparation of prospective teachers. 
Teachers appreciate the explicit identification of what the university is 
trying to accomplish with student teachers. They are eager to reinforce 
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and complement the university course work. As one teacher commented, "I 
have a sense of being on a team and I will try to Interact with the 
students to bring about or facilitate some of the same goals as the 
university has.** 

The workshop training In research-based teaching and classroom 
management and In coaching of prospective teachers has contributed greatly 
to a feeling of competence on the part of the cooperating teachers In the 
professional development schools. ''Being responsible for the 'training' 
of a student teacher Is rather awesome," said one teacher; "these 
workshops have made the Job easier." In addition, the assignment of a 
Center faculty member to each of the professional development schools for 
the equivalent of one of the three courses he/she would be expected to 
teach each semester has send a powerful signal to each school's staff 
regarding the commitment of the School of Education. Finally, a reception 
for the schools' teachers at the university has contributed greatly to a 
sense of embarking on an exciting collaborative project. 

VII. Discussion 

Overall, we feel confident that cooperating teachers have learned the 
research*based teaching and management behaviors and will model the 
behaviors for prospective teachers and utilize them In coaching analyses. 
Ue believe this Is one of the most important outcomes of the project since 
it will allow continuity between the instruction provided prospective 
students in the university setting and the instruction they receive in the 
school setting from cooperating teachers. The existence of a cadre o£ 
trained teachers in professional development schools will lead to 
reinforcement and extension of these practices. 
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In .ddition. .Ithough the instruction prospective secondary school 
teachers received was not as extensive as we had planned, we feel 
confident that they will use the research-based teaching and management 
concepts in their classrooms and will be able to analyze their own 
teaching behavior in terms of the concepts. 

We realize our individual measures of project implementation and of 
project outcomes are somewhat weak. Further, the conclusions we draw may 
be perceived as "stretching things." That is why we rely on the overall 
pattern of results to support our conclusions. However. It should be 
noted that we based some of our Judgments on real episodes of teaching and 
conferencing. Thus, it was not surprising, that, in the video taped 
study, for example, cooperating teachers and student teachers used other 
base, for analyzing teaching and for conferencing or that the teaching and 
management concepts of the workshops and courses /seminars were not used 
equally in the analyses. 

The teaching and management concepts we emphasized provide only one 
perspective for making sense out of the complex act of teaching. One 
could choose to focus on content and its structure and development; on 
students' thinking and achievement and on other bases. We should not 
expect cooperating teachers, or student teachers, for that matter, to 
abandon all other bases in the analyses. 

Similarly, that some concepts are us.d more than others should not be 
surprising. Tl.e limited use of preparation during analysis can be 
explained on the basis that the focus of the interviews was the classroom 
behavior of the student teacher. Planning prior to teaching was not 
triggered by the interview questions. The videotaping itself could have 
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ir!lu«nc«d the use of procedural consistency because situations such as 
inappropriate conduct did not occur with normal frequency. 

Despite the strengths and positive outcomes of the project, we were 
not successful in persuading the School of Education faculty as a whole of 
the value of the approach to teacher education we were advocating. Even 
the support of a resprected advirory group of area teachers and the 
inclusion of one of these teachers as a full member of the Center for 
Teacher Education was not sufficient to effect substantial curricular and 
structural change in the School. Throughout our conduct of project 
activity, some faculty continued to object to our focus on instruction and 
management, ar^.uing that that focus was perverse because it did not do 
justice to important characteristics of students (e.g., developmental 
patterns), of contexts (e.g., the context of social class disparity in 
American education), and of issues related t' ^pistemology . Project 
associates did not succeed in drawing these critics into the effort, where 
they might have enriched the project as a whole through dialogue and 
constructive counter proposals. 

While this has been a major disappointment and source of frustration 
for original Task Force members and for project staff, there is reason to 
be hopeful that the desired changes are soon to be accomplished. Indeed, 
the original intentions have never been repudiated or changed; it has been 
the implementation that has been much, much slower than expected. 

Although curriculum rnd structural changes have not yet been 
implemented as designed, a cadre of School of Education faculty will 
continue to pursue the study and implementation of project-related ideas 
after the project ends. Currently, proposed syllabi for a general methods 
course and management course have been accepted by the Center for Teacher 
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Eduction; incorporation into students' programs of study still needs to 
b. accomplished. The Center for Teacher Education, with continuing help 
from project associates, will provide institutional support for additional 
course development and collaboration informed by the project's focus on 
Instruction and management. 

The professional development schooJs will continue and will be better 
situated to work with prospective teachers because a number of the 
schools' faculty have received training provided by our workshops and are 
committed to the notion of collaboration. A UWM faculty member will 
continue to be assigned to each school although support provided by thir 
project for the staff development activity will end. 

Implications for Imnr pvine Tearher Educatdnn . 
Based on the opinions of the advisory group members and the 
cooperating teachers who took part in the workshops as well as on the 
other data collected, we feel confident that the knowledge base used in 
this project can be useful to secondary school teachers and prospective 
teachers. This judgment of the utility of the knowledge base is important 
because most of the relevant research has been done in elementary schools. 
Of course, we do not have data on pupil outcomes. Obviously, extending 
the research to pupil outcomes in all secondary subject areas is necessary 
but, in the meantime, we are persuaded by the willingness of cooperating 
teachers and prospective teachers to use the behaviors based on existing 
research, by their readiness to describe and analyze teaching behavior in 
these terms, and by their assertions that the research base contributes to 
their effectiveness as teachers. 
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Another implication related to the content of the project concerns 
claetroom management. The knowledge base for management drawn upon in our 
project work appeals strongly to secondary teachers in all content fields. 
The approach to classroom management associated with the work of Walter 
Doyle, and Emmer and Evertson, et.al., helps secondary teachers focus on 
instruction, rather than discipline, as a source of order. The teachers 
approve this instructional emphasis. They are relieved to learn that it 
does not admonish them to practice counseling psychology. At the same 
time, they acknowledge that it encourages an orientation to simplified 
academic work, and that this orientation might, de facto, conflict with 
goals of their espouse-i curriculum. Undue simplification or 
"proceduralizing" of content and instruction may result as teachers seek 
to ensure order by reducing uncertainty and risk in academic work. The 
tension highlighted by the latter point warrants extensive, continuing 
attention. 

Overall, the project •s focus on pedagogy is a needed complement to 
most of the recent national reports that have focused on the 
discipline-based substance of instruction as the route to secondary school 
improvement. We think it is important to train cooperating teachers and 
prospective teachers to become technically better teachers as well as 
better versed in their subject specialty. Further, we have become 
persuaded that pedagogical training can make teachers more reflective at 
the same time. 

Finally, there are implications related to the program development 
process. We embarked on the project without a thoroughly articulated 
strategy of how to impact on the total program. We naively expected the 
reforms recommended by the Task Force on Teacher Education to be 
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implemented expeditiously and faithfully. We relied heavily on an overlap 
of project staff with Task Force and Center for Teacher Education 
membership. As the Center for Teacher Education was slow in coming on 
stream and then, once established, slow in bringing about change, we took 
steps to expand the project's reach to the faculty. We consciously sought 
to involve other faculty, especially those who taught foundation courses 
and those who were members of the Center for Teacher Education. We shared 
the needs assessment results with the entire faculty and had our invited 
"experts" make presentations to which the entire faculty was invited. The 
existence of our advisory group became widely knov,n and the group's 
judgments were given wide publication. The Center for Teacher Education 
invited a teacher and a principal from the public schools to become 
full-fledged Center members. Nevertheless, the changes accepted in 
principle by the School of Education faculty when the Task Force report 
was accepted have not come about. Consequently, the work of the project 
was modified and the catalytic role we anticipated has not been totally 
successful. 

The drawn-out development process may, in the long run, be 
productive, however. For example, the current draft of the syllabus for 
the general methods course contains a new strand devoted to inquiry 
teaching to complement the other strand on explicit teaching/direct 
instruction. Still, Idjniting the course to two basic models— a major 
struggle— reaffirmc the belief that teaching the models requires 
substantial time to observe the models being implemented as well as 
substantial time for the students to practice them and receive feedback. 
Information from this project has served to help convince faculty of this 
requirement. At any rate, more faculty now accspt the ccrricular 
structure and content that has evolved. 
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CoapOMBt It Collaboration with tsachara 



Ttaehar itdvlaor^ Croup axlsts and Includaa at 
laaat two arta tsacbars in sadi cora aacondary 
aebool avbjaet apacialty. 

Adviaory Group iaelndrs ona Collaga of Lattara 
aid Sclaacs faculty Msbar in sach cora aubjact 
(■atb, Ingliabf stc.) 

Advlaory Group iacludas ona Sebool of Education 
facvlty aaabar la aach cora tub J set (aath 
adueatioAy English aducation, ate.) 

Advitory Group aasts at laast mv%ry othar aonth 
for at laaat four hours por aaating* 

Advisory Group has diractt substantiva input into 
eontsnt and struetura of aathods coursss and 
cooparating taacbar wozksbeps. 

Advisory Group has diract« substantiva input into 
progTM avaluation. 

All Adviaory Group Mabars racsiva training in 
all cooparating tsachar workshops. 



Accaotabla t 

Taacbar Adviaory Croup axiata and includaa at 
laaat ona araa taachar in aach cora aacondary 
acbool subjact spacialty. 

Adviaory Croup includaa Collaga of Lsttara and 
Scianca faculty aaabara but not in aach cora 
subjact. 

Adviaory Croup inclvdaa School of Education 
faculty aaabara in all cora subjscts sxcspt ons. 



Advisory Croup aaata at laaat two tiaaa aach 
aaaaatar. ^ 



Unaceaotablat 

Mo adviaory group axiata. 

Adviaory Croup includas no Collaga of Lattara and 
Scianca faculty saabara. 



Mora than ona cora subjact ia not raprassntsd by a 

School of Education faculty saabar. 



Adviaory Croup aaata only onca aach aaaaatar. 



Adviaory Croup aasts only to haar raports f roa 

School of Education faculty. 



Advisory Croup has no rola in prograa svaluation. 



At laaat aa vanty-fiva parcant of tha Taachar a and Lsaa than aa vanty-fiva pareant of tha tsachars and 

Education faculty on Advisory Group participata in Education faculty on Adviaory Group participats in 

all cooparating taachar workshops. ths cooparating taachar workshops. 
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CoapOMAt It Pxoftssional D«v«IopM&t Schools 



Idaal t 

Ofvrall PoLIbj CoaiittM Mtists thftt Includes 
faeultj aad adBiiilatrMors from both Uniwrtltj 
«i4 fehool District. 

Ititetion of •chools «nd ov«r«II policy making is 
•hMod hj vtpr«Mnt«tlv«« of both tho Unlvtrslt^ 
§aA tbo School Diatrict. 

Oao v&iiraraicj f aevlty Msbcr mttcs liaiton 
for ••eh pxofotsioiiAl dciralopM&t achool and has 
tha aqai^vaXant of ona couraa ralaaaad aach 
aaMatar for liaiaon raapo&albllltiaa. 

laeh achool haa a httildinf lava I pxofaaalonal 
dairalopMnt achool coMilttaa that aaata monthly 
with vaiiwraitj liaiaon. 

laoh achool haa a claaa of pra*adtication fiald 
axparianca/ coUoqultai atvdanta aaaignnd to tha 
achool for purpoaaa of obaarvatlon and othar 
activitiaa. 

laeh achool haa at laaat twanty taaehara vho hava 
tahan tha workshops on rasaarch-baaad 
taachiag/aanAgaaant and on coaching/ auparviaion. 

lach achool haa at laaat twalva atudant taaehara 
who work under tha direction of trained 
cooperating taachera. 

Trained cooperating taaehara participete in the 
t reining cf new coopereting teachera. 



Teachers share rasponsibilitj with university 
faculty for developing field basad portion of 
ayllabua for teacher preperetion couraa a. 

Teachers model reaearch baaed teeching behevior 
for proapective teachera. 



Accept able t 



One Univeraity faculty member aervea ea liaiaon 
for two prof ^taaional development schools and haa 
the equivele«ic of one couraa releaaad each 
aemeater for liaiaon responsibilities. 

Each achool haa a building leval profefaional 
development achool committee that maata on an ad 
hoc beaia with univeraity liaiaon. 

Individual atudant a » but not a whole claaa of 
pre-aducation field experience /colloquium 
atudenta, ere eaaij^t . to achool. 



No overell policy committee exiata. 



Selection of achoola ia done unilatarelly by 
either the Univeraity or the School Diatrict. 



No univeraity faculty peraon ia eaaigned ea 
liaiaon or the peraon ia eaaigned without coure 
releeaa. 



No building level committee exiata or committee 
doe a not meet. 



No pre-educetion field experience /colloquium 
atudenta ere eaaigned to '..he school. 



Each achool haa at leeat ten teachera who have 
takan the woxkahopa on reaaarch-baaad * 
teaching/management and on coaching/ auparviaion. 

Each achool haa at leest alx atudant teachera who 
woik under the direction of treined coopereting 
teachera. 

Treined coopereting teechera ere involved in the 
deaign of the treining for new coopereting 
teachera. 



Leaa than ten teachera have received treining in 
reaeerch'baaed taaching/managament and 

coaching/ auparviaion. 

The achool haa leaa than alx atudant teachera who 

work under the direction of treined coopereting 
teachera. 

Treined coopereting teachera have no cola in the 
treining of new coopereting teachera. 

Teechera have no role in davaloping fiald baaed 
portion of ayllabua for teacher preperetion 
couraea. 

Teachera do not model reaeerch beeed teaching 
behavior for proapective teachera. 



CoapoMBt 3t f i»Ld baMd coBpoMBta in pr« -student t« aching courses 



Fn-«dueatloii fit Id •xp«ritne«/coIloquiuB courM 
rt^ivss Atructuxtd obMrvations in schools* 
iaelttdins obMrvations of tsachi&s snd aAuagtMBt 
btbavior. 

ObMrvatlona an focustd on specific stpocts of 
•dwol And cImaioos lif • using obssrvstion 
iBStruasats. 

ObMrfstioas an usttd ss focus for colloquiua 
discussions sad aaaljsis* 

loundstioa courses (Coltursi Foundstionst 
XnttoductioB to Lssraing sad Dovslopasntt snd 
FrincipLss of Clsssxooa ApprslssI sad Evslustion) 
iaeluds obssrvstion sad othsr fiold bsssd 
sctivitias (shadotfiagt iatsrviawingt tutoring* 
•te«) ia schools snd cLsssrooss. 

Obsttrvstioas srs ussd ss focus for fouadstioa 
courss discussions and snsljsis* 

Msthods eoursss includs obssrvstion in cisssroons 
sad opportuaitiss for tssching st Isast s sasll 

unit of instnictioa. 

Obssrvstioas snd othsr szpsrisacss tsks piscs in 
prof sssionsi dovslopasat schools. 



Accsptsblsi Uasccsptsblst 



No obssrvstioas of tsschiag sad nsasgsn^at 
bshsvior srs rsquirsd. 



Obssrvstioas srs focussd oa specific sspscts of 
school sad clsssroon lifs but studsats do aot uss 
obssrvstioa instruasats. 



Obssrvstioas in schools srs not focussd on 
spscific sspscts of school sad cisssroon lifs* 



Obssrvstioas srs iafrsqusatl^ discusssd. 



Thsrs is no discussion or sasljsis bsssd on ths 
obssrvstioas. 



TWo of ths fouadstioa eoursss (Cultursi 
FouadstioaSf latroduetioa to Lssraing sad 
OsvsLopMsatf sad PrlaeipLss of Clsssroon ApprsissI 
sad Evslustioa) lacluds obssrvstioa sad othsr 
fisid bsssd sctivitiss (shsdowingt intsrviswingt 
tutoringf stc.) in schools snd clsssrooas. 



Ls ss thsa two fouadstioa eoursss lacluds fit Id 
bsssd sctivitiss. 



Obssrvstioas srs iafrsqusatlj discusssd. 



Obssrvstioas srs aot discusssd. 



SpscisI asthods eoursss lacluds opportuaitiss for 
tsschiag St Issst s sasll unit of instruction in 
ths schools. 

Obssrvstioas snd othsr sxpsrisncss tsks pIscs in 
ssttings othsr than profsssioasi dsvslopasat 
schools thst hsvs sons tsschsrs who havs taksa ths 
workshops oa tssching snd asnsgsoisat. 



Hsthods eoursss do aot lacluds szpsrisacss in ths 
schools. 



Obssrvstioas sad othsr sicpcrisaess tsks placs in 
schools that do not hsvs snj tsschsrs who havs 
taksa ths tssching snd asasgsasat workshops. 



CoapOMAt 4i liMareh-baMd tsachlng/MnAg«Miit contsnt in gtnaral Mthods eoursss 



IWo fiMnI Mthods courMs art baasd on eumnt 
eomlatioMi and axpariaantal raaaarch on 
taaehiag and aaaagaaant. 



TIm raaaarch-baaad taaching eontant la drawn froa 
thTM Bodala laeludlng diraet inatanictlon» 
inn^^AXj and eooparaciva laaming* 

Contant la tau^t to all taachara in training* 



Savvral /idao tapaa of taachara uaing 
raaaarch-baaad taaching and aanagaaant bahaviora 
ara available in all aubjact araaa and uaad in 
Mtboda eouriiia. 

Studant uaa of raaaarch baaad taaching and 
■aaafaaant bahaviora ia wmitorad through 
obaarvatioia, intarviava and loga. 

Nathoda eouraaa iaeluda liva daaonatrationa in 
tha vnivaraity claa«rooa by taachara in addition 
to tha couraa inatructor* 

Studanta ara providad an opportunity to practica 
tha raaaarch baaad taaching and aana^vMant 
bahaviora in aicro taaching aattinga. Faadback 
ia givan. 



Accaptablai 

Raaaarch baaad taaching and aanagamant cottant ia 
intagratad into apacial aathoda eouraaa for aach 
aubjact (Engliah, aocial atudiaa, ate*) rathar 
than packagad aa indapandant eouraaa. 

Ona additional aodal ia includad in tha taaching 
couraa. 



Contant ia taught to proapactiva alamantaryi 
aacondary and apacial aducation taachara (not 
aarly childhood taachara). 

Only ona vidao tapa of taachara sodaj-ing 
raaaareh-baaad taaching and aanagaaant bahaviora 
ia avaiXabla. 



Studant uaa of raaaarch baaad taaching and 
■anagaaant bahaviora of aalaetad atudanta ia 
aonitorad through obaarvation and intarviava. 

Mathoda inatructora nodal raaaarch baaad taaching 
and aanagaaant bahaviora during univaraity 
claaarooa inatruction. 

Studanta ara providad an opportunity to practica 
tha raaaarch baaad taaching and aanagaaant 
bahaviora but no faadback. ia givan. 



Unaccaotablai 

Contant in aathoda eouraaa doaa not draw on 
cu^Tant eorralational or azpariaantal raaaarch on 
teaching and aanagaaant. 



Tha fsnaral aathoda couraa eovara a larga nuabar 
of aodala of taaching (aora than four). 



Contant ia taugbt only to proapactiva alaaantary 
or aacondary taachara. 



Vidao tapad axaaplaa ara not uaad. 



Uaa of tha raaaarch baaad taaching and aanagaaant 
bahaviora ia not aonitorad. 



Mathoda inatructora do not aodal tha raaaarch 
baaad taaching and aanagaaant bahaviora during tha 
univaraity elaaarooa inatruction. 

No practica opportunitiaa ara providad. 



Mathoda eouraaa ineluda obaarvationa in aehool 
elaaarooaa. 



Mathoda eouraaa do not ineluda obaarvationa in 
aehool elaaarooaa. 



CoapOMnt St llotktbopa for eoop^ratlDf tsaehsrs on xvMarch batad tsaehiag and s«ius*Mnt eontsnt mad on coach 'ng/tt^rvlsion 



AccMtabUt 



Unmce^BtabUt 



CottCttnt on Macbiagt aaaagwMnt and 
eoaehiaf/tup«rvlsiMi !• caughc co all cooparAtiag 
t««eh«rt BTui CO all unlvaralcy msparvlsora. 

Uofkabopt laeluda opportunlcUa for participants 
to SM raf javeb baaad tar^hlag and Ba^xagaaant 
balMViora ModaLad on vldaotapa and la ilva 
caacbl&g aplaodaa. 

Uoxkahopa f iOYlda opportualtlaa for participants 
to practlc'i tha raaaarch baaad taacblng nnd 
bahav^ora and to racal^ faadback. 



Uaa of raaaarch baaad taachlag and aanagaaant 
bahaTiora la ttonltorad throu^ tha davalopMnt of 
a avparriflon plan and throng obaarvatlon. 

A apaclflc workshop on coaching/ sups rvlslon la 
avallabla. 



Contsat on tskchlng* aanagaaant and 
coaching/ suparvlslon Is taught to voluntaar 
cooparatlng tsachars and unlvaraltj suparvlaora. 

No vldaotapad aodala arc ttvallabla. 



Voikshops provlda opportunltlaa for partlclpanta 
to practlea tha rassarch bassd tsachlng and 
managaaant bahavlora but without faadback. 

Uaa of raaaarch bassd tsachlng and M^uiS^Mnt 
bahavlora la aonltorad through Intarvlawa and 
qua at lonnalra a • 

;oachlng/supsrvlslon Is Intsgratad Into othar 
«orkahopa. 



Coaching/ aupa rvlslon la not provldad or Unlvaraltj 
suparvlaora ara not Includad In workahopa. 



No Ilva or vldao tapad aodala of rassarch baaad 
taachlng bahavlor and Baaagaaant ara avallabLa, 



Workahopa do not provlda partlclpanta tha 
opportunity to practlea tha raaaarch baaad 
taachlng snd aanagaaant bahavlora. 

Uaa of rassarch bassd taachlng and Baaagaaant 
bahavlora la not aonltorad. 
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CoapoiMnt 6t Organisttional Struetur* 



School of Idvcatlon ••t«bllshas • Contor for 
toaehftr •dnettioa to provid« struetur* for 
M^oesd last ruction of prospect toachars on 
vtMarch bated toaching and aanagaaant bahaviora. 

Vacuity rapraaantatlvaa of all coaponanta of 
taactaar aducatioa prograa participata in Cantar. 



Faculty rapraaantativaa of all axcapt two 
coaponanta of taacbar education program 
participata in Cantar. 



Public aehool taachara anC adsiniatratora ara 
xapraaantad on tha Cantar for taachar education 
ptogTMi coanittae. 



Tbe Center for teacher educetion haa curriculer 
authority for tha total taachar educetion 
pxograB* 

tlia Center for teacher educetion coordinetea all 
coBponanta of tha taachar educetion prograa. 

Sufficient budget ia eveileble to aupport prograa 
da^IopMnt activitiaa ea well ea ongoing prograa 
activitiaa. 



The Center for teacher educetion aharaa curriculer 
euthority for tha total teacher educetion prograa 
with dapertaenta. 



Sufficient budget ia eveileble to aupport ongoing 
prograa ectivitiea end *aoft* aonay ia eveileble 
for prograa davelopaent ectivitiea* 



Unaccapteblei 

No atructura ia aveilabla to coordinate offeringa 
of aaverel depertaanta* 



Mora than two alaaanta of tha taachar adjcetion 
prograa ere not repreaantad on tha Center for 
teacher educetion. 



No public achooI taachara and adainiatretora ere 
repreaented on tha taachar educetion prograa 
coaaittee. 

Tha Center for teacher educetion haa no curriculer 
euthority for the total teacher educetion prograa. 



AH coaponenta of tha teacher educetion prograa 
ere not coordineted by the coaaittee. 

Intuff icient budget ia eveileble for ongoing 
prograa activitiea. 
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Project Demoeraphicfi 



Student Characteristics: Cohorts of prospective secondary school teachers 

complete a C7cle involving foundation courses, 
methods courses and student teaching. 

Teacher Characteristics: University faculty including School of Education and 

College of Letters and Science representatives in 
English, social studies, mathematics, science and 
foreign language. Secondary school teachers who 
serve as cooperating teachers for student teachers 
complete a set of three workshops. Approximately 
twenty teachers per workshop. 

Advisory Group representatives from four 
school districts, including the Milwaukee Public 
Schools with approximately 95,000 students and three 
suburban districts ranging from 1500 to 10,000 
students . 



School District 

Characteristics : 



Program Characteristics: University students receive instruction in research 

based teaching (a synthesis of direct instruction, 
active teaching, mastery teaching and mastery 
learning) and classroom management. Cooperating 
teachers receive similar instruction as well as 
instruction in coaching /supervision. 



Impletiientation Requirements 



Costs: 



Training: 



Materials /Equipment : 



Personnel: 



Organizational 

Arrangements: 



Substitute teachers for teachers who attend advisory 
committee meetings; hourly time for teachers who 
attend workshops; released time for faculty to work 
in professional development schools. 

A set of three, 15 hour workshops for cooperating 
teachers. Instruction in research based teaching 
and management for prospective teachers. 

Videotaped examples of research based teaching and 
management and coaching/supervisory behavior. 

Advisory group members, workshop faculty, 
professional development school faculty liaisons. 

Advisory group; Professional Development Schools 
overall policy committee; committees in each of the 
professional development schools; Center for Teacher 
Education. 
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^''^^^^ „ school of «uc.Uo„ at t« .niveau, of 

X„ It. 100 years. .„itlatlnE innovative prosraBS. 

- - ■ ■• -7;; ; „. 1. .. - 

» - ■'■;7j:r::»:.,.„. .... 

«U«nsln wrmal school Boar .o„orate4 several innovative 

t.e nr. .ate..n.. nor.1 - ' ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

^1-. the catnpus laborai-oia 
features. For exa-ple. the ^ ^^^^^ 

school fro. its inception in 1B85. P".ra.s ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

.re or.ani.e. in -3. a pro.ra. for tra.n.n. t. 

hesan in 1,1. an. a pro.ra. for e.catin. teaser ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^'^:rt:::riea.ershiP of .ran... 

T :r.^ve ..cation .soclation. m his . ,ears 

„„e of the founders of the ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

„ president of the «or^l School an.. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

,,.er strensthene. a...issions re,uire.nts an ^^^^^^^^ 

, ,037 the wsislature authorized the 6 
,„duation. By 1"7. _ ^^^^^^^ „„,,uon was 

science desree in BducaUon. . ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

„..i„. m 1.3. .v^ a^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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(Holmes draft, 1985). Locally and nationally, critics charge that teacher 
training institutions admit weak students, offer course work that is not 
intellectually stimulating and demanding, fail to coordinate courses and field 
experiences, provide inadequate student monitoring and evaluation, and, 
accordingly, produce graduates who are unprepared to enter the field. These 
concerns have been voiced by Education faculty at UWM. They are reflected in 
portions of the Mission and Goals Committee Report of 1982 and in a subsequent 
faculty ranking of proposed goals which resulted in identification of reformed 
teacher education programs as the faculty's top priority. 

The teacher education program at UWM is better than most. In proposing 
changes, therefore, we arc not reacting to general criticisms of the field. 
We are engaging in self-evaluation, prompted by our own sense that continued 
improvement is warranted and possible. Toward this end we have examined 
scholarship about teacher education, examined our programs in depth, visited 
other teacher education programs, examined program reviews conducted recently 
by the DPI and the APCC, and spoken with national leaders in teache' 
education. In this context, we have identified five general problem areas 
that deserve considerable attention: 

1) The UWM Teacher Education Program is a collection of disconnected 
courses ani programs spread throughout the School of Education. For example, 
pre-education field experiences are not coordinated with subsequent field 
experiences or student teaching. As another example, there is no thematic 
relationship between what is taught in foundations of education courses and 
teaching methods courses. We do not have a coherent curriculum derived from 
an analysis of the pertinent scholarship. 
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school fro. its inception in 1885. prosra ,,,,3tion 

. • 1.13 a program for training teachers 
were organized in 1913. P retardation 
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of science desree in ^ «Uconsin State 

authorize, in 15.3. rven after the J 
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elXo- ..it.te in ...cation „it. it. e.e„.i»e 

student-initiated. faculty . , 33 is the program in Language 

a case in point, as is " 

field experience component is 

- — ^''^ ^'Cf^'conti^in. critici. an. 
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(Holmes draft, 1985). Locally and nationally, critics charge that teacher 
training institutions admit weak students, offer course work that is not 
Intellectually stimulating and demanding, fail to coordinate courses and field 
experiences, provide inadt^-jiate student monitoring and evaluation, and, 
accordingly, produce graduates who are unprepared to enter the field. These 
concerns have been voiced by Education faculty at UWM. They are reflected in 
portions of the Mission and Goals Committee Report ot 1982 and in a subsequent 
faculty ranking of proposed goals which resulted in identification of reformed 
teacher education programs as the faculty's top priority. 

The teacher education program at UWM is better than most, in proposing 
changes, therefore, we are not reacting to general criticisms of the field. 
We are engaging in self-evaluation, prompted by our own sense that continued 
improvement is warranted and possible. Toward this end we have examined 
scholarship about teacher education, examined our programs in depth, visited 
other teacher education programs, examined program reviews conducted recently 
by the DPI and the APCC, and spoken with national leaders in teacher 
education. In this context, we have identified five general problem areas 
that deserve considerable attention: 

1) The UWM Teacher Education Program is a collection of disconnected 
courses and programs spread throughout the School of Education. For example, 
pre-education field experiences are not coordinated with subsequent field 
experiences or student teaching. As another example, there is no thematic 
relationship between what ir taught in foundations of education courses and 
teaching methods courses. We do not have a coherent curriculum derived from 
an analysis of the pertinent scholarship. 
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2) Systematic and efficient relationships do not currently exist between 
our teacher education programs and the school systems where students gain 
their field experiences. Cooperating teachers often are confused about the 
programmatic needs of students and in general may not be qualified to supply 
appropriate guidance. We do not make optimal use of field programs to extend 
our instruction. 

3) Few opportunities exist to monitor systematically the progress of 
students through their professional program. Instead, students receive 
sporadic advising. They are rarely informed directly of their progress and 
cannot check themselves against agreed-upon standards in various phases of 
their education. 

4) Our graduates say that they are poorly prepared for basic classroom 
management. School administrators echo this concern and add that beginning 
teachers are not well versed in the school effectiveness and teacher 
effectiveness literature. 

5) Many graduates, especially at the elementary level, do not have 
adequate preparation in their subject areas. They often lack confidence in 
their own knowledge of content and thus tend to rely extensively on textbooks 
and other routine teaching approaches. 

In our work we have found that research on teaching and learning, on 
schools and schooling, and on the training and socialization of beginning 
teachers has strong potential to guide the faculty in changing these aspects 
of our curriculum as well as the structure of our teacher education programs. 
Drawing upon this work and our collective experience, the Task Force on 
Teacher Education offers this report and its recommendations to the faculty of 
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th. Sch..! o, Eduction for consUor.tUn .Ucu„io„. „. 
takes place with all due speed. 

A Research Base for Teacher Ednraf;»^ 

T..ch.r education exists on . developmental conti™.un, fron, the entry 
Uvel needs of the hejinnins teacher to the ref ine^nt needs of the nature 
teacher. »ot surprisinsly. the hejinnins or inexperienced teacher- s needs 
vary ,ro« those of the ^ture teacher who has developed into a reflective and 
analytical classroom leader. .„ile a school of education «,st address this 
continuua of developmental needs through a variety of pro^ran^. research. 

courses, and dissemination efforts ife 

-tion errorts, its program of preservice teacher 

education ^st recosni.e the hasic and hesinnins needs of the newly graduated 
educators. Our report focuses del-herately on these ent^-level needs of the 
new teacher. 

Besinnins teachers ursently need a repertoire of peda^osical skills th,,t 
"ill enable them to survive, provide hasic yet effective instruction for 
students, manase an educational environment effectively, and he.in to emhark 
on the process of srowing and devexopins into the successful and mature 
educator. 

A teacher education projram exists within the larger framework of 
education in sener.l which has as its oh; ectives to develop taowledseable 
decision makers who have a solid academic base in the letters and sciences, 
have knowledse of the process of in,uiry. and are effective communicators. In 
addition, prospective teachers need an array of pedasosical skills and 
strategies (.oyce 5 «eil. l,8o,. knowledge of student learning and development 
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and an undcrstancJnR of the cultural, social, political and organizational 
contexts in which schooling takes plate. 

In a review of the research on preservice teacher education. Koehler 
{198S) concludes that teachers are not well prepared in skills of classroom 
management and in instructional strategies. Koehler' s work confirms an 
earlier study by Joyce. Howey and Yarger (1977) which showed that few schools, 
colleges or departments of education use trainin. hat ensures incorporation 
of teaching skills in the repertoire of new teachers. It is worth noting that 
preservice teachers do not even perceive a strong need to develop a knowledge 
base in instruction in order to become effective teachers (Book, Byers & 
Freeman. 1983). 

Significantly, the report of the Wisconsin State Superintendent's Task 
Force on Teaching and Teacher Education (1984) and the University of Wisconsin 
System Teachrr Education Task Force (1984) discuss severa] school improvement 
recommendations, bu t they are virtually silrnt on the need t o ^.inornvp f».>,^.^ 
skills and stratP^iPs . Neither of the r. . jrts refers to the research 
literature on effective teaching. This is probably not surprising since 
national reports such as Beyer's (1983) and the draft report of the Holmes 
group (1985) also do no. explicitly addres? the need to improve teachers' 
pedagogical skills. 

According to Howey (1983). professional training amounts to almost 40^1 of 
a prospective elementary teacher's total undergraduate program, and less than 
25% of the prospective seconr<ary school teacher's program. Ccnfrey (1982) 
notes that Innovation in secondary teacher preparation occurs primarily in 
curriculum, with instruction receiving little attention. According to a 
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preliminary report of the Holmes Group (1985). "While prospective secondary 
teachers usually pursue requirements comparable to those of other student 
majors, their preparation is notably lacking in knowledge of teaching and 
learning." 

Sisnficant research exists that links specific teaching skills with 
improved student achievement. Although most of this research has been done in 
elementary school settings, some of it is applicable to secondary schools as 
well, especially with regard to t-.aching of content that is ".ell-str^ctured" 
(Roscnshinc, 1985). 

Evertson. Hawley and Zlotnik (1984) nave identified five research based 
"core teaching skills" that they claim should be understood by all teachers. 
These core skills are: 

suffSient time chrough providing students with 

sufficient opportunities to learn and coverage "of academic content. 

Svcf.'rf o^^Sanizing the cla«-sroom. including arrangement of the 
Sen*. "T' ^T"'"' "''^ procedures and teaching these to 
Auden.s. making clear the consequences and rewards for appropr-ate 
and inappropriate behavior, monitoring student work and behavior 
e«?an!M^'^"'v «"demic work, providing time f;r 

f^S : ^""i feedback, planning lessons and providing 

for alternate ways of grouping students. 

(3) Utilizing interactive teaching strategies which place er.phasis on 
frequent lessons m which the teacher presents infonnation. develops 
f^edba^k r^tuli::"" —-ion. and elaborates 'thts^irth 

(4) Coinmunicat.ag high e^cpectations for student perfomance in which 
teachers maximize opportunities foi both high and low achievers to 
pJoiid'Jnff "-It '^"^ facilitate this learning. This includes 
providing lows with ample opportunities to respond, answer questions 
and participate appropriately in lessons. questions 

(5) Rewarding student performance so as to reinforce appropriate student 
It /T '-It '° achievement and to" provide 
students with feedback and knowledge of the results of their 
efforts, (pp. 28 & 29) 
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At UWM, analytic Knowledge concerning elementary and secondary students 

is presented in courses ih'human development and human learning. Analytic 

knowledge concerning subject matter is presented in substantive courses in the 

student's major or area of specialization and in methods courses. But 

specific research-based skills of teaching are not adequately emphasize". 

This inadequate attention to teaching skills is disturbing not only because 

beginning teachers have need for them but because research in the last ten 

years has identified skills that are related to student learning. We will 

briefly elaborate on the research that supports direct, interactive teaching. 

establishing cooperative learning environments, managing classrooms and 

motivating students. Research in other areas, e.g. in developing inquiry 

skills, could be added. The point is not to focus on one perspective; it is 

to begin the task of using scholarship in curricular design. 

Intera ctive teaching . Eosenshiae (1983) found "a general pattern of 

effective instruction: an advantage co direct, explicit instruction-even 

explicit instruction in becoming independent learners; and the importance of 

over learning, particularly for hierarchically organized materials" (p. 337). 

These findings apply to older students as well as to elementary students. 

From his review. Eosenshine developed a set of six instructional 

"functions- that are related to effective student learning: 

(1) Daily review and checking previous work. The experimental studies 
by Good and Grouws (1979) and by Emmer et al. (1982) in elementary 
ana junior high classrooms incorporated this skill. 

nQ«nf f"!? °^ "^terial to as learned. Evertson. Eircner and Brophy 
(1980) found that effective junior high math teachers spent more 
time in demonstration than less effective teachers. Suggestions for 
effectivv> presentation include presenting material in small steps 
having many and varied examples of a specific nature and avoiding 
digressions. ^ 



(3) Guided ctuuert oraetiri* r..;^:^^ 

(4) Feedback and correctives. Research by Anderson et al fl97q> 

(5) Independent practice. Evcrtson et al fl980^ fn,.n,4 ^ 
contacts wi'-h junior hieh sturtlf! J^'.^^^^^^ ^""""^ that monitoring 
relatively shoJJ students during seatwcrk should be 

(6) Weekly and monthly reviews. 

Other studies and other variables support the importance of focusing on 
interactive teaching strategies via the six functions identified by 
Rosenshine. For example. Doyle (1983). after identifying four academic tasks 
(memory tasks, procedural or routine tasks, con^rehension or understanding 
tasks and opinion tasks), recommends extending uses of direct instruction to 
the processes used by experts, e.g.. by writers or mathematicians. As a 
second example. Cruickshank' s (1985) concept of teacher clarity includes the 
Bosenshine functions. Cruickshank' s research indicates that clarity is 
related to student achievement and satisfaction and that teacher clarity can 
bo enhanced through training. For a third exa:r^le. Stallings (198.). in a 
study of effective use of time in secondary reading classrooms, found that, en 
average, teachers spent only 12 percent of available time on interactive 
instruction, but th^ teachers with the greatest gain, spent approximately 50 
percent of their time on interactive instruction. 

■ cooperative leamlnr . Another research-based instructional strategy, 
cooperative learning entails teaching practices that enhance achievement and 



personal relationships, especially among handicapped children in mainstreaming 
instruction (Johnson, Johnson, & Maruyma, 1983), The work of Johnson and 
Johnson (1985 in press) and slavin and Madden (1984) offer knowl ige-based 
instructional methods outside the direct instruction orientation • 

Directing a classroom environment. Doyle (1983) suggests that the first 
teaching task in classrooms is getting and maintaining the cooperation of 
students. Teachers must be skillful at "selecting md arranging activities 
and in monitoring and pacing classroom events" (p, 179), Failure to organize 
and manage the classroom effectively impinges on instructional activities with 
negative consequences for student achievement. Beginning teachers generally 
rate classroom management as their first concern (Doyle 1983), 

Brophy (1983) provides a summary of the research literature, concluding 
that ''an internally consistent, mutually supportive collection of ideas and 
techniques is now available for training Leachers in effective classroom 
management (p, 280), He notes that the underlying principles of classroom 
management apply to all grades, for boys and girls, and for various ethnic and 
social groups, A comprehensive approach to classroom management, Brophy says, 
includes the following: 

(1) Preparation of the classroom as an effective learning environment, 

(2) Organization of instruction and support activities to maximize 
student engagement in productive tasks. 

(3) Development of a workable set of housekeeping procedures and conduct 
rules. 

(4) Techniques of group management during active instruction. 

(5) Techniques jf motivating and shaping desired behavior. 

(6) Techniques of resolving conflict and dealing with stuclent<^• personal 
adjustment problems, (p. 2S2) 



Effective teachers prevent problems from occurring; they do not merely cope 
with problems after they arise. ' 

Motivating Students . In their review of research on motivation and 
achievement. Uguroglu and Walberg (1979) found that student motivation is a 
highly consistent positive correlate of academic learning, while many factors 
influence a student's motivation. Wlodkowski (1982) identifies several arenas 
in which teacher behavior can have a significant effect-e.g., in 
conmuinicating expectations, in grouping students, in assigning different 
activities, in asking questions, in attending to students, and in providing 
reinforcement and feedback related to student achievement. These skills are 
teachable. Teachers can be helped, for example, to call on low achieving 

students as frequently as they call on high achieving students. 

In summary, a body of research on effective instn^ction and classroom 

management exists. It will continue to develop. The School of Education 

faculty at IT.^M should use this research and the skills implied to help prepare 

prospective teachers for effective entry-level teaching 

Recongnendationi 

The following recommendations are stated as principles intended to guide 
action. If they are adopted, implementation will be easier in some areas than 
in othe-s. Some recommendations could be implemented inmediately; others 
would take much longer and might have to be modified substantially. The 
recommendations also would have to be tailored to specific programs. While 
each principle or standard may apply to the early childhood and secondary 
education programs, for example, the specifics related to implementation will 



certainly be different. The Task Force recommends that the principles stated 
here should also apply to *our post^baccalaureate programs. Currently, these 
programs enroll about 50% of our teacher education students. But the 
recommendations will have to be modified to fit the nature of the 
po«?t-baccalaureate program. In general, then, we urge the adoption of these 
recommendations with the understanding that specifics will have to be worked 
out program by program. 

Recommendation 1. Admission to teacher education programs should be 
based on an appropriate high school education and on demonstrated 
ability to pursue a rigorous academic program. 

The admission criteria described below are based on several premises and 
assumptions. First, it is essential that teacher education students are 
proficient in English, mathematics, and communication (Joyce & Clift, 1984; 
Holmes draft, 1985). Second, the teaching profession and the rigor of our 
teacher education programs will require that we admit only academically 
well-prepared high school graduates. While national statistics indicate that 
applicants to teacher education programs have high school grade point averages 
equivalent to their non-education counterparts, the same studies indicate that 
these applicants lag significantly behind other declared majors in admissions 
test scores (National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education, 1984). 
This discrepancy may reflect a lack of advanced high school courses in the 
programs of students who enter schools of education. Apart from the 
comparative question, students entering the teacher education programs ought 
to have studied advanced coursework in high school. It is essential that 
students admitted to the School of Education show a high likelihood of 
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<Cia... ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

.eco„.ar, teacMns. Ho.t expert. ,,.ee t^at teacher education students „ee« 
xn-d.pth atudy in arts a„^ science coursework t„ational Co«i„ion, 1,8.. 
-yce . Ciift. 1,84>. our a.„is.i„n policies s.oul. reflect tMs nee. an. 
provide so™ initial indication t.at t.e prospective student is reao, to .esin 
inte^ediate an. advance, level courses in Utters an. Science. A.»ission 
criteria follow. 

1. KIGH SCHOOL PREPARilTIOll. 

Hish school courseworV that incl„.es three years each of a foreisn 
lan.ua,e. «athe«atics an. science, an. four years of English. College 
course worlc can substitute, an. exceptions will be „.e for those 
stu.ents Who can provide other evidence of e,uivalent scholarship since 
the time of graduation. 
2. LETTERS AND SCIENCE PREPAPJLTION 

A university G.P.A. of at leas*- 2 75 ^r, t»4.i. 

xeas^ 2.75 m Letters and Science 

coursework on a minimum nf 24 credits w;f>, „ 

creoits, with no remaining University 

admission deficiencies. 
3. SKILL PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH. MATHEMATICS AND COMMUNICATION 

Proficiency in English, mathematics, and communication skills 
includes satisfactory perfonnance on an appropriate English and 
-thematics proficiency test and on demonstration of co=„.nication skills 
by a grade of C or better in Communications lOl. 
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We believe that these three •4iti«6ion criteria, employed by a faculty 
admissions coiitrittee. will increase the likelihood that the teacher education 
protraa at UWM will admit students with credentials coinparable to or exceeding 
those of other acadenic majors at UVK. The chances that these students will 
succeed in the program, and later in the profession, should be substantially 
improved. However, it is possible that such standards might reduce the pool 
of teacher education applicants* The School of Education and the UWK 
administration should be aware of the program's emphasis on quality and should 
not penalize the program if course enrollments and/or program applicants 
decline* 

RecoiTwendation 2:. Recruitment and retention of minority students 

should be a high priority goal for teacher education programs at UWK. 

Kany colleges and universities are reporting declines in minority student 
enrollments. UWM and the UW System are among the institutions reporting these 
declines* In 1979. for example. UW-Hadisoa enrolled a total of 32 new 
minority freshman students from Milwaukee public high schools; in 19E5 the 
total was 19 (UiC-Kadis-jn Office cf the Registrar). In 19E2, enrolled lOl 
new black students from Kilwaukee public high schools; in 19S5 the total was 
89. The number cf blacks graduating from K?S high schools increased from 1491 
in 19S2 to 151A in 19E5 (UWH Office of the Registrar)- 

V 1! currently enrolls few minority students in teacher education 
programs. However, circumstances in the metropolitan area make it clear the 
local school districts have an interest in hiring more minority teachers. The 
student population of the Kilwaukee Public Schools is now approximately SCTt 
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minority and MPS recrurts widely for irinority teachers. Other school 
districts in the Milwaukee metropblitan area also seek to desegre^s'.e their 
faculties. UWM should take steps to respond to these circumstances in the 
course of its teacher education progran; development. 

We reconmcnd, as a first step, creation of an Education pre-college 
prosram. analogous to the Gateway to Engineering and Science Technolocy 
program in the UWM School of Engineering or the Health Career Opportunities 
Program in the UWM School of Allied Health Professions, Pre-college programs 
of this sort have influenced minority student recruitment favorably in their 
respective units. They serve an^academic skills development function and a 
career orientation function. KPS authorities might well be eager to cooperate 
with us in conducting such a program. 

Ve recommend, second, designation of a teacher education faculty member, 
with appropriate support, to head up an office of minority student affairs. 
Working with the rest of the faculty and the school administration, this 
person would be responsible for coordina^i.^g internal support services for 
minority students and for leading the School in an effort to mobilise external 
support for financial aid, day care, wcrk-study appointments, etc., for 
minority students who enroll in a UWM teacher er'.ucation prograr. Pro\-iding 
assistance for future minority teachers is a large public responsibility that 
has been acknow? ciged widely,. We can help by forwarding concrete proposals 
and by advocating Tor response from the profession and from the broader public. 

We recommend, third, that the programriatic research agenda for the 
faculty of teacher education inu^ude questions related to the Milwaukee 
minority corrm:nity perception of the ITWM School of Education. Minority 
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teachers constitute the largest group of minority professionals in the city. 
Many of them have had some association with the UWM School of Education. We 
ought to know what their associations have be^n and how they view those 
associations. Inquiry of that sort might disclose ways in which we succeed 
and fail in addressing our efforts to potential and currently active minority 
students. Such information should be fed back into program development 
activity regularly 

Additional sorts of effort will no doubt be identified as the faculty 
gains experience through its work with the precollege program, the campaign 
for external support, and the strand of self-study oriented to questions about 
our programs as minority students experience them. 

Recommendation 3. Students should progress through the program in cohort 
groups . • • 

Students will be admitted in cohorts during the first semester of their 
second year of full time study at UWM (or equivalent). As members of a 
cohort, students will belong to a social network from which they may expect 
social support. The social support that students receive increases their 
ability to cope with a variety of academic situations (D'Augelli. 1983) and 
increases the likelihood that they will persist in finishing their program 
(Sarason. Levine. Basham. & Sarason. 1983). In addition, cohort groups may 
increase students' commitment and achievement. Myrick & £mey (1979) found 
that "learning is more efficient when students assist other students and 
accept more responsibility for creating the learning climate" (p. 188). 
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""Uy, cohort sroup» viu remain mtact through the professional 
prosr«. t. sraduatlon and o.rtinoation. Cir=u,„,tances -ay prevent this, 
however, Inahility to perfor. successfully in various re,uired arpects of the 
pro6ra», illness, or other extenuatint circu,.stances „ay re,uiro that some 
students transfer to a later cohort. Cohort changes should he »,de only for 
exceptional reasons, however, as continuity and full-time student status are 
desirahle goals, especially during the last two years of the. program when 
students enter extensive field hased experiences. The program will seek 
special work-study options for students who find full-time study financially 
difficult. If necessary, special cohort groups for part-time students may he 
developed, hut the principles hehind this recommendation should he retained. 

cohort groups may increase retention rates for minority students, 
mnority students have h.en found to achieve well as part.of a collective 
(Diaz-Ouerrero. 1978; Holtzman. 1978, Kagan. 1977). m addition, Hall <1,8*, 
found that, for mi-onty and white men at UWK, the variahle most strongly 
relaud to retention was full-time rather than part-time college enrollment. 
Kecent statistics Indicate that 87-. of um, secondary teacher education 
students and 77'. of M elemenUry tea.her education students are full-time 
students taking an average of 15.09 credits per semester. 

Finally, the cohort group feature will help the teacher education faculty 
in its task of developing a focused, coherent curriculum. When students drop 
m «,d out Of a program unpredictahly. and complete its re,uirements in 
.erylng sequences . it is ir^ossihle to assess program effects. The more 
patterned progress of cohort groups will foster programm,tic planning and 



evaluation. 
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Recommendation 4. The progress of students through teacher education 
programs should be monitored systematically. 

Program faculty should monitor the progress of students at several points 
in the program. This monitoring will take the form of comprehensive 
examinations, observations of performance in the field based aspects of the 
program, and periodic interviews. Deci«5ion points will be established to 
determine student continuation in the program. These decision points are 
based on several assumptions. 

First, students should enroll in advanced coursework outside the School 
of Education (Clark, 1984, Koehler, 1985) and make satisfactory progress 
according to program timetables. 

Second, the Education .faculty should have some assurance that the 
prospective teacher has successfully studied the knowledge base in foundations 
and methods of teaching. Progress through the field-based sequence should be 
coordinated with, and der:indent on, continued study of the knowledge base, 
with applications th«:t cumulate in controlled situations~e.g. , in 
micro-teaching in a university setting, later in the teaching of brief lessons 
in a classroom, etc. It is essential that prospective teachers be able to 
apply their professional knowledge base and content exposure effectively in 
the classroom. During student teaching and other school based experiences, 
these skills should be monitored continually, and appropriate concurrent 
instruction should be provided as a regular part of the professional program. 

The following continuation points/decision criteria ;.,iOuld be maintained 
for teacher education si;udents: 
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1. LETTERS AMD SCIENCE PREPARATION 

cohort a.„i„„ .on.uot a ,o.:. .evUw o. non-School ..„.3,,„„ 

«.^«.lo prosress. P„srcss towa.. the toUo„l„s Soal. .Ul ..p,,,,,,, 
monitored; 

A* Maintenance of a 2,75 erAA^ r.^:,*!. 

grade point average in courses outside the 

School of Education, 
B« Evidence of successful 

completion of ajvancoi courses outside of the 
school Of Education. , „i„i™ ^^^^.^^ ^^^^^^^ 

science coursewor. at the 300 level or ahove win .e re,ulre. for 

implementation. Student proRress f«u,.^^ ^v.- 

progress toward this requirement will be 

monitored, 

2. COMPEIEBCE IH PROrESSIOBAL KMOWLEDGE BASE 

The followins Sraiuatxon r.,uir«.e„ts will l,e .nalntalleil: 

A. Professional preparation coursework ^st be completed with a 

be conpletea with a srade of c or better. 

B. rollowins completion of the professional preparation courses in 

foundations and methods, students will be re,ulred to take a written 

comprehensive exam. The e«m will be constructed from an item pool 

developed b, teacher education facult, and derived from asreed upon 

content. Initially, the purpose of this exam will be to help tha 

faculty articulate the curriculum and establish base line data. 

Eventually, when .„e faculty have studied the results and have 

^0 .eloped a valid and reliable Instrument, the exam may be used for 
monitoring purposes. 

FRir 
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3- COMPETENCE IN TEACHING SKILLS 

The student will be required to study and demonstrate applications of 
various teaching practices during the school-based experiences provided by the 
program* Structured observation schedules will be completed by the 
cooperating teacher and teacher education faculty* 

Each of these monitoring points will provide a rigorous evaluation point 
for each student. For students who fail to perform successfully at a given 
point, the program should provide subsequent opportunities to re-do a phase of 
instruction. Of course, given the structure of the proposed program, this may 
mean that some students must change cohort groups to complete their 
requirements, and that some will not complete their work in the four (or five) 
years expected f^r the typical student. 

Our purpose here is not simply that program faculty loolc over the 
shoulder of prospective teachers in order to identify their deficiencies and 
weed them out. Monitoring should help faculty to provide the additional 
instruction students need to improve their skills and understanding. Coaching 
(Joyce ft Showers, 1982; Berliner, 1982) is an effective method of helping 
teachers change their professional behavior. Coaching requires demonstration, 
careful observation of practice, and timely feedback to the teacher. The 
proposed program takes as central the need to develop an effective pattern of 
coaching in the effort to link academic study with practice in field 
settings. Skill development is essential to reflection about wise uses of 
skills. 
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Recommendation 5. Field experiences should be structured anc3 
integrated witn professional education courses. 

The problem of linking theory with practice is critical to teacher 
education. Recognizing the centrality of this problem, Huling and Hall (1982) 
recommend early and continuous field experiences" for preservice teachers. 
It is only through field experience, for example, that prospective teachers 
can become aware of the constant interruptions that plague teachers and can 
learn how to protect instructional time and work around the interruptions. 
Vaughn (1984) notes further the importance for prospective teachers of 
knowledge about the teaching context — i.e., about district and school 
organizational arrangements, about parental and community influences, and 
about the nature of so-called "effective schools." He urges teacher educators 
to ••provide prospective teachers with a more complete and accurate 
understanding of what to expect in schools and why [so] they will possess a 
basis for working in a positive fashion for improving those conditions" 
(p. 5). Vaughn's recoixnendation supports the need for a strong field component 
in teacher preparation programs. 

We eniphasize, however, that experience in classrooms will not in itself 
improve prospective teachers. In fact, some evidence shows that preservice 
classroom experience has negative effects. For example. Hoy and Rees (1977) 
^'ound that student teachers became more bureaucratic and more custodial. And 
Feiman-Neroser and Buchman (1985) foui j that "Without help in examining current 
beliefs and assumptions, teacher candidates are likely to maintain 
conventional beliefs and incorporate new information or puzzling experiences 
into old frameworks" (p. 29). Clearly, productive field experiences require 
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university instructors and cooperating teachers who are willing and able to 
help the prospective teachers to develop skills and to examine their 
experience critically. The purpose of field experience is not to shock 
students or to socialize them, but to help them attend to important components 
of the profession to which they aspire, to integrate their knowledge and 
skills, and to practice these skills In real situations. 

We recommend three distinct phases of field experiences in the teacher 
education programs. The first experiences have traditionally been seen as a 
mechanism to help students decide whether the profession is right for them. 
Exposure to diverse pupil groups has been a second objective of the initial 
field experience. These objectives have merit. But the primary objective of 
the first field experience in teacher education should be to enable students 
to study schools and classrooms and reflect on what they observe in light of 
the teacher education curriculum. To this end, prospective teachers should be 
trained in observation skills and in the use of structured observation 
instruments. These instruments should then be used to help prospective 
teachers see how teachers start a lesson, manage a classrocni, praise students, 
interact with their colleagues, etc. Data from recorded observations should 
serve as content in concurrent professional courses. 

A second phase of field experience occurs during later foundation and 
methods study. Thrcugh field-extended study, students should be given the 
opportunity to observe principles demonstrated in classroom situations. 
Lessons conducted in the schools by university faculty or master teachers can 
be discussed and analyzed. In later phases of the program our students should 
tutor, work with small group situations and teach parts of lessons to a whole 
class. 
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Slruclur.i Observation of th.„ .xperionco. by faculty, cocperatlns 
teacher, or other university student, should be an integral co:nponent of these 
courses and should be followed by feedback, analysis and additional 
instruction. 

, The third phase of field experience is student teachins. While this 
Phase is sanerally viewed by teachers as the nost rewarding aspect of their 
preservice education, there Is sood reason to exanlne Its structure and 
process carefully, m a 1,73 review of the research. Peck and Tucker 
concluded that "by the end of student teachln£. there are so„e alnost 
universally reported decrements In attitude and m teaching behavior, as 
compared with the starting position of students prior to their field 
axperlence- (p. «7). In what Is probably the nost Intensive study of student 
teaching conducted to date. Griffin (1583, provides a description of the 
experiences of aU^ost 100 student teachers and cooperatlns teachers and 17 
university supervisors. His list of conclusions suggests a framework for 
designing, in^lementlns and evaluating the student teaching component of our 
progranss. He found that: 

1) The research based knowledge linking teaching behaviors with pupil 
outcomes was not utilized. 

2) Cooperating teachers and university supervisors atten^t to create a 
"satisfying" set of learning opportunities but do not act fro» a set of 
carefully articulated perfonnance standards for professional practice. 

3) Student teachers were exposed to situation-specific teaching 
Strategies rather than a range of options from which to choose. 
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4) Student teachers » cooperating teachers and university supervisors did 
not share a common understanding of policies, expectations, purposes and 
desirable practices. 

5) Student teaching was not integrated substantially or ideologically 
into the rest of the professional program of the universities. 

6) There were few policy, practice or personal linkages between the 
university and public school settings. 

7) Student teacher-cooperating teacher dyads were isolated from each 
other and individuals were isolated from other individuals. 

8} The ''gatekeeping" function of student teaching was operating only 
minimally. 

Our teacher education curriculum must be embodied in a definite sequence 
of field-based instruction for our students. These experiences will include 
early, structured observations, controlled small group and whole class 
instruction for short periods of time, along with coaching, and, eventually, 
full responsibility for a class during student teaching. This sequence 
requires close cooperation with the public school staff and administration. 

At the heart of our effort to make field-based instruction a significant 
element of our teacher education prograir is the close working relationship 
between the School of Education and schools in the metropolitan area. Efforts 
are already underway to utilize Riverside-Univeiijity High School as one 
setting where a program can be developed to improve the clinical experiences 
of prospective teachers, enhance the professional development of secondary 
school teachers, and attract more minority young people into teaching. 
Similar arrangements should be established with other MPS secondary and 
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elementary schools and with suburban secondary and elementary schools. A 
long-term possibility is that we can work with exemplary schools and master 
teachers as adjunct clinical faculty of our program. 

Recommendation 6, Teacher education students should have strong academic 
preparation in Letters and Science coursework. 

This recommendrf-ion is made for two main reasons. First, tccherc must 
know the subject matter they are to teach* For elementary school teachers 
this entails breadth of study; for secondary teachers it, entails completion of 
at least one major. Second, teachers should have good academic background 
knowledge and good critical judgment rooted in disciplined academic 
reasoning. They should know more than they teach. They should know too much 
to be limited to textbooks. Thus various proposals call for all prospective 
teachers to complete an academic major, and the Holmes group (1985) would 
require elementary career r.eachers to complete one major and four minors 
covering the areas of language and literature, niathematics, science, social 
science and the arts. 

Of course it is true that content by itself is not sufficient, Evertson, 
Hawley, and Zlotnick (1985) have reviewed research which sub6'.sts that in the 
absence of good instructional capabilities, there is ''little reason to believe 
that increasing teachers* knowledge of their subjects beyond that typically 
required for certification will significantly increase teacher ef f ectiveness^' 
(p, 6), nevertheless, we are troubled by the proliferation of introductory 
courses in the liberal education component of our students* programs. While 
our core curriculum does require breadth, not all our programs require 
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advanced courses in the liberal arts. To address this problem, the elementary 
education program should require all elementary education students to conrplete 
two minors in subjects taught in the schools. Other programs also should 
check their requirements against the cwo main criteria discussed above — i.e., 
study in content to be taught and in ample background knnwlcdge. 

An analysis of recent graduates of our elementary and secondary programs 
revealed that our students currently complete an average of 143 credits. The 
number of credits is nearly identical for transfer and non-transfer students. 
With careful advising, students might complete a second minor without greatly 
exceeding this total. 

Recommendation 7. Approximately six credits of professional education 
should be devoted to general methods courses in which research based 
teaching skills are taught. This addition should not increase the 
total number of credits currently required in the professional 
education component of our programs. 

As indicated earlier in this report, substantial research points to 
specific teaching skills and strategies that prospective teachers should 
roaster before beginning their teaching careers. Host of this research is 
correlational, although significant experimental studies now support some of 
the correlational findings. Additional experimental studies will certainly be 
conducted as the profession more fully develops the science of the art of 
teaching. The program proposed in this document should consciously use the 
developing research base to educate prospective teachers. 

Since many research based skills and strategies cut across curriculum 
areas, we propose reducing the credits in elementary methods courses in order 
to reduce redundancy. Some of the theory underlying teaching strategies is 
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formulation of appropriate field research projects. An emphasis on the value 
and application of research 'is expected throughout the entire preparation 
program, not in any single course. The program will require assignments that 
cut across subject areas. These integrative assignmenhts will help students 
to be reflective (Zeichner, 1983) and to tie together what they have learned 
in individual courses. Such projects should be incorporated carefully into 
academic study and field experience. They should not simply be added on as 
separate, library-oriented term papers. 

Faculty are expected to incorporate research findings into their teaching 
and preparation activities. An on-going task for the faculty will be to use 
research findings in developing the curriculum. In addition, involvement in 
the program should provide faculty with opportunities for conducting their own 
research on teaching, learning, school organization, etc. Administrators and 
teachers within cooperating schools will be informed 'of the research emphasis 
within the program and their assistance will be sought in modeling research 
principles, conducting research studies, and collecting data. This 
arrangement will provide faculty members with invaluable access to educational 
organizations and classrooms. In many cases, faculty research can be helpful 
to schools as ihey seek to improve their educational programs. 

To bring about the scholarly ethos envisioned here, the teacher education 
faculty should undertake at least two institutional steps: (1) to forniulate a 
research agenda linked to program goals; (2) to develop procedures for using 
knowledge base criteria in course approvals and other program development 
activity. Whether the scholarly ethos is realized will depend on collective 
effort as well as effort by talented individuals. 
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education, elementary education, secondary education, physical education and 
exceptional education proferams. We anticipate and, in fact, encourage 
tailoring the recommendations for each program. Further, we recommend that 
post-baccalaureate programs be revised according to the principles inherent in 
these recommendations* 

We are under no illusions that these recommendations will create the one 
best teacher education program. Indeed, we assume that proFTams based on the 
principles outlined above will be scrutinized and modified continually. 
However it is vitally important that this School of Education stand for 
something — and something of rigor and quality — in the eyes of our colleagues, 
our students and the public. 

Recommendation 10: A department of teacher education should be 
established. 

Teacher education is a major function of the School of Education. The 
structure of the School ought to reflect that function distinctly. But as 
things stand now, function and structure are poorly related. 

Part of the problem is organizational: we are not set up well to handle 
institutional tasks associated, with teacher education. Staffing decisions 
that affec^ teacher education are handled in four departments, ordinarily 
without coordination. Planning documents come to departments, and departments 
send back plans separately, so that, for example, extra effort is required in 
order to take programmatic approach to planning for instructional technology 
or early childhood education. Field experience programs operate out of three 
departments, making considerable demands for coopersition upon araa schools; 
but the field experience programs are not coordinated administratively* 
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-epartmenfs Jurisdiction, slven che present structure, administrative action 
-y finally be taken to resolve an academic problem. The recent move of early 
field experience to the School Advising office Is a case In point. 

A second part of the problem Is currlcular. Teacher education courses 
.r. currently taught in four departments, and the content of the courses Is 
not linked them.tlc.lly or derived from .ny underlying set of shared prograr 
Objectives. We work from no plan to help students Integrate professional 
content .„d us, it progressively to develop better skills and understanding of 
teaching as they move from one program component to the next. It Is a problem 
"ithln departments as well as one across departments. The result Is that 
"udents find It easy to discount the value of our coursework and to say later 
that they dldn-t learn anything In the program until they got to student 
teaching, 

TO resolve these organizational and currlcular problems, we recommend 
creation of . single governance body for teacher eduction programs-a new 
department of teacher education that would be the currlcular home of all 
teacher education courses. A n.w department would rot gujrai>iee any 
particular outcome. Br organizational change can guarantee a ,ualitatlve 



outcome. But the new department would at least remove obstacles that now 
stand in the way of wurricular coordination and effective handling of 
'^rosrairanatic business. Moreover, a new department rather than an institute or 
a center has the best chance of surviving as a unit to implement the 
principles proposed here, The issues of tenure ^nd merit alone suggest that 
teacher education faculty should be reorganized in a department, not a center 
or an institute. 

Creation of a new department will have in?)lications for all faculty in 
the School and may in fact lead to other departmental changes. We choose not 
to make recommendations about details of implementation or broader prospects 
for change. Should the faculty move forward in this direction, however, we do 
recommend that the new program be designed to accommodate full-time 
appointments, part-time and fixed-term appointments, and adjunct appointments 
worked out in cooperation with MPS and other school districts interested in 
cooperative relations with us. The academic expertise needed to develop 
focused, coordinated programs should be drawn from faculty throughout the 
School. We recommend further that the new department house an office of 
field-based instruction, to coordinate field placements and supervision and, 
generally, to serve as a single liaison agency for our work with the schools. 
Finally, as noted in Recommendation 2. above, we recommend that the School of 
Education establish an office of minority student affairs. This office would 
seek primarily to improve minority student recruii.-nent and retention in 
teacher education programs and might, therefore, be housed in the teacher 
education department. On the other hand, the problems this office will 
address may be school-wide, and a non-departmental focus for it also might be 
appropriate. Further discussion is needed on this point. 
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A new department will signal to everybody that we are not about business 
as usual. The excitement and freshness of the venture may help to invigorate 
the whole School. 
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Summer Workshop for Cooperating Teachers 



Research-based Effective Teaching 



Purpose 



To familiarize participants with the UWM School of 
Education's efforts to improve its teachers education 
program. 

To help participants carry out the cooperating teacher 
instructional function in a way that's compatible wit^ 
mir program. 

To provide participants with the knowledge and skill 
needed to carry out the instructional role of the 
cooperating teacher. 

To get feedback from our cooperating teachers on the 
content of, and approach to, our research-based 
effective teaching course. 



Dates & Times 



Credit 



Monday-Thursday, June 13-16, 1988, 8:00 - 11:30 AM 
One graduate credit 



Participants 



Enrollment limited. 



Site 



To be determined but most likely Milwaukee Area 
Technical College: West Campus, 1200 South 71st 
Street, West Allis, WI 



Stipend 
Instructor 



$100.00 



John Zahorik 
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Research-based Effective Teaching 



Session One : 
Monday, June 13 

8:00 - 10:00 AM 

10:00 . 11:30 AM 



Introduction to project and school curricular 
change 

Introduction to research on student teachers 
and student teaching 



Session Two : 
Tuesday, June lA 

8:00 - 10:00 AM 

10:00 - 11:30 AM 



Continued examination of the research-based 
effective teaching 

Models of research-based teaching 



Session Three s 
Wednesday, June 15 

C:00 - 10:00 AM 

10:00 - 11:30 AM 



Practice of research-based effective teaching 
skills 

Issues in using research-based effective teaching 



Session Four : 
Thursday, June 16 

8:00 - 10:00 AM 

10:00 - 11:30 AM 



Continued practice of research-based effective 
teaching skills 

Implications for supervision/clinical 
instruction: Plannirg/Observing/ 
Conferencing/Evaluating/Cooperating 
with university supervisor 



The teaching skills to be covered are applicable to all subject areas 
However, practice sessions will be organized, as much as possiMe 
flllt f specific subjects. A set of readings will be provid;d prior 
to the start of the workshop. px^iot 

There will be an outcome requirement, a product, such as a 3-A page paper 

iu/v>!J^ ? ^'^^'^ ^^^"^ ^^^^ ^"^^^y participant sees 

nit/her role at a cooperating teacher. 



Summer Workshop for Cooperating Teacher 



Research-based^Approaches to Classroom Management 



Purpose 



To faniliarize participants with the effort 
of the UWM School of Education to improve its 
teacher education program. 

frl,^*^^ participants work compatibly with the 
UWM program in carrying out their instructional 
work with student teachers. 

To provide participants with knowledge about 
research on effective classroom management. 

To engage participants in planning for research- 
based management techniques. 



Dates t Times 
Credit 

Participants 
Site 



Monday-Thursday. June 20-23. 1988, 8:00 - 11:30 AM 



One graduate credit 



Enrollment limited. 



To be determinPd but most likely Milwaukee Area 
Technical College: West Campus. 1200 South 71st 
Street. West Allis. WI 



Stipend 
Instructor 



$100.00 



Dick Western 



lis. 



arch-based Approaches to Classroom Management 



Session One : 
Monday, June 20 

8:00 - 9:45 AM 



9:45 - 11:30 AM 



Introduction to the UWM project 

Introduction to research on student teachers 
and student teaching 

The Focus of this Workshop: 

Research on Classroom Management 

The Relationship of Instruction 
to Management 



Session Two : 
Tuesday, June 21 

8:00 - 9:45 AM 
9:45 - 11:30 AM 

Session Three s 
Wednesday, June 22 

8:00 - 9:45 AM 



Management Problems in Secondary Classrooms 
Research-based Concepts and Practices 



9:45 - 11:30 AM 

Session Four s 
Thursday, June 23 

8:00 . 9:45 AM 

9:45 . 11:30 AM 

Readings will be provided. 



The Teacher Education Problem: Given the 
research on classroom management, vhat do we 
do differently in working with student 
teachers? 

The Teacher Education Problem, continued 



Presentation of Drafts: Materials for use 
with student teachers 

Presentation of Drafts, continued 



* P^"^ ^" research.based management 
principles with student teachers. 



Its 



ummer Workshop for Cooperating Teacher 
Coaching of Prospective Teachers 



Purpose 



To provide participants with principles of adult 
development and adult learning. 

To help cooperating teachers develop skills needed for 
the observation and analysis of classroom activity. 

To help participants develop skills of interpersonal 
communication. 

To prov:Lde participants with the opportunity to 
practice observation and analysis and conferencing 
skills on video-taped lessions and with colleagues. 



Dates It Times 



Monday-Thursday. July 1988. 8:00 - ii:30 AM 



Credit 



One graduate credit 



Participants 



Enrollment limited. Participation in UVM workshops on 
effective teaching and classroom management required. 



Site 



To be determinpH but most likely Milwaukee A'-ea 
Technical College. WZst Campus. 1200 South 7lst 
Street. West Allis. WI. 



Stipend 
Instructor 



SlOO 



William Kiitek 



ERIC 
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Coaching of Prospective Teachers 



Seseion One ? 

f 

Monday 9 July 11 
* 9:00 - 9:45 AM 

9:45 - 11:30 AM 



Background of workshop; 
Previev of topics to be covered 

The nature of coaching; recording 
classroon behavior 



Session Two : 
Tuesday! July 12 

8:00 - 9:45 AM 

9:45 - 11:30 AM 



Adult development and adult learning; 
Practice note-*taking on video-taped lesson 

Conauaication skills; presentation 
and practice 



Session Three: 
Wednesday, July 13 
8:00 - 9:45 AM 

9:45 - 11:30 AM 



Practice observation and conferencing 
in groups; focus on analysis of lesson 

Focus on conference; analysis of 
conferencing skills 



Session Pour: 
Thursday I July 14 

8:00 • 9:45 AM 

9:45 - 11:30 AM 



Practice in groups vith feedback 
provided to coach 

Continued practice » review 



Readings will be provided. 



ERIC 
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Appendix C 



Forms to Record Pedagogical Knowledge, Ideas and Insights 
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Hcthoda Court* Inccructor 



To b* collected on 



Pl«a«« tt«« thi» form to record the pedagogical knowledge, ideas and insight you 
hav* acquired in the past two or three week period. Make a distinction between 
what you learned in a methods'- course 70U are taking (subject methods, reading, 
media, etc.) and what you learned through observation or practice during field 
experience. Separate the knowledge, insights, ideas into categories of 
instruction, management, subject matter content and "other", which can be used 
for other notes or comments. Focus on principles of action or "rules" or 
generalitations for your entries and make a brief notation about where you 
learned the information or developed the insight. 



I. Instruction (learning how to teach) 

A. What was learned in a methods course 



B. What was observed during fielo experience 



(over) 
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A. What vat learned in a methods course 



B. What was observed during field experience 



Content (learnlnr vhnt to teaeh^ 

A. What was learned in a methods course 



B. What was observed during field experience 



IV. Other aeres 

A. What vas learned in a nethods course 



B. What vas observed during field 



ng zield experience 
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Student Teaching Subject 



To be collected on 



Please use this form to record the pedagogical knowledge. Ideas and insight you 
have acquired in the past tvp or three week period. Make a distinction between 
what you learned in the seminar or other classroom course you are taking, what 
you learned from your cooperating teacher and what you learned from reflecting 
on your own teaching. Separate the knowledge, insights, ideas into categories 
of instruction, management and subject matter content* Focus on principles of 
action or "rules'* or generalizations for your entries and make a brief notation 
about where you learned the information or developed the insight* 



!• Instruction (learning how to teach) 

A. What was learned in seminar or in a classroom course 



B. What you learned from your cooperating teachrer 



C. What you learned through reflecting on your own teaching 



(over) 
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t^'P'Reaent (learnlny how to m.n.^ e el«««reo^«) 

A. What va« learned in a seminar or in a classroom course 



B. What you learned from your cooperating teach 



er 



C. What you learned through reflecting on your own teaching 



m« Content (learning what to frV.) 

A. What learned in a seminar on in a classroom course 



B. What you learned froa your cooperating tea 



cner 



C. What you learned through reflecting on your own t 



eacning 
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